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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 





GREAT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


ONDNESS for what is big and bulky is a characteristic 
F trait of the people of the United States. This statement is 
true not only of what is natural, but also of what is artificial. 
We are given to boasting of our long rivers and railroads, our 
vast plains and our great bridges. For some of these things we 
deserve credit ; others were here long before we were. In this 
world a good many things owe their value and importance to 
their size, but there is need of discrimination. Not afew are 
valuable chiefly for the reason that they are small, and he is 
the wise man who is not misled in his judgment by mere 
external appearances. A true test cannot always be made by 
counting or weighing or measuring. Nowhere is discriminating 
judgment more necessary than in estimating the relative value 
and influence of educational institutions. Unfortunately, here, 
too, mere bigness has come to be regarded by many as fixing 
rank and precedence. It has become a somewhat common 
practice to parade before the eyes of the public the number of 
students in attendance at several of our universities, and to 
accompany the statement with the inference expressed or im- 
plied that these stand easily at the head. This method is well 
calculated to attract the attention of the multitude, but the 
criterion is a very unsafe one. 


’ 


There are perhaps half a dozen “ universities” in the land, 
East and West, that have an annual enrolment of over two 
thousand. Shall we class these together and put them at the 


front? We fear the Faculties of some of them would be not a 
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little surprised at the company in which they would find them. 
selves. If this has come to be the standard it will henceforth be 
easy to direct inquiries after the best. It will only be necessary 
to place in their hands the latest copy of ‘ Minerva” or a col- 


lection of catalogues, and to show them how easy it is to make 
achoice. It goes without saying that such a test is a very 


unsafe one; for while it may be correct it is quite as likely to 
be incorrect. There is especial need of caution with our easy 
ways in the admission of students." Where an educational 
system like the German has been established, the case is differ- 
ent. There most of those in attendance on the different depart- 
ments have already attained the rank of college graduates before 
admission. But so long as our universities graduate young 
people in law, medicine, theology, and what not, who have had 
no academic training previous to admission, it is the veriest 
farce to make the size of the graduating class or the total enrol- 
ment the test of rank among similar institutions. For centu- 
ries there has been going on in England a quiet rivalry between 
its two great universities. As one reads the history of the 
country he meets, now the influence of the one, now that of the 
other, and it would be hard to determine which of the two has 
exercised the greatest influence upon British thought. But 
how little does the reader learn of their comparative populous- 
ness. It is a matter to which writers seem to attach scarcely 
any importance ; and who would venture the assertion that ina 
certain year, or during a certain decade, Cambridge was the 
greatest university on English soil because it had the longest 
list of students ; but that at another period Oxford had become 
paramount for the same reason? It is a matter of common 
remark that certain classes, graduated from our older colleges, 
were “famous” for the reason that several of their members 
afterward achieved distinction; but the number of members in 
such classes is rarely mentioned. It is safe to predict that fifty 
or a hundred years hence the great universities and other edu- 
cational institutions of our country will be found to be those 
that have most profoundly influenced its thought, or contrib- 
uted most to enlarge the circle of the known, not those that 
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have graduated the largest number of students. Historians of 
literature are wont to express regret that Goethe, Lamartine, 
Scott and other voluminous writers wrote as much as they did; 
for the reason that to have written less would have enhanced 
their reputation. For even if they could have produced -noth- 
ing better than the best they have left us, judicious self restraint 
would at least have concealed some of their weak points. Gray 
and Keats are among the first English poets though their com- 
bined writings fill but a small volume. Here again we see how 
little connection there is between intellectual excellence and 
mere bulk of tangible matter. The fact is so patent that it isa 
pity it needs to be referred to so often. Can it not be truth- 
fully said of not a few of our universities that they have attained 
bigness at the sacrifice of the highest excellence? Will it not 
be to the everlasting credit of some that they have steadfastly 
set themselves against being judged by the numerical standard ? 
It does not require a very close examination of the work of 
several of our most populous universities, to be convinced that 
they are largely preparatory departments, unless they can 
make professional men and women of persons who have not 
acquired the rudiments of an English education. When two 
young men of equal attainments enter upon school life, the 
one in an academy to prepare for college, the other in a univer- 
sity to get a medical diploma by the shortest way, are they not 
both preparatory students and nothing more? In two or three 
years one graduates as M. D., the other into the Freshman class 
of a reputable college ; yet we are asked to regard the one as a 
university student and the other as an insignificant “ Prep.” 
In this case things are evidently not what they seem, and there 
is need of the revision of our educational nomenclature. It 
may sound ridiculous to say that a few teachers with a score or 
two of students may constitute a university, yet competent 
judges would doubtless admit that even a single teacher with a 
few faithful co-workers may approach nearer to the university 
standard than a hundred or a thousand times this number 
engaged in imparting and acquiring knowledge that is already 
common property. If it is impossible for educators to agree 2° 
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to what properly belongs in the curriculum of a university, it 
ought not to be difficult to agree upon the character of the 
work to be done in those subjects that have been admitted. 

The university ,of Paris is said to have had in medizval 
times as many as thirty thousand students in a single year. To 
judge from the mark they made in the world of thought they 
were, in the vigorous language of Carlyle, “mostly fools.” 
Owing to a lack of primary schools throughout Europe the 
young men who wanted a certain kind of education went to the 
university. Here they were taught to repeat, parrot-like, what 
their teachers told them, and to demand a similar subservience 
from those who might afterward come under their instruction. 
Many of the university graduates of our own day are content 
jurare in verba magistri, because they have not attained the 
power of independent thought, and never will attain it. We 
ought to have completely outgrown the medizval standard in 
such things; but we have not. No one conversant with the 
facts will deny that even the German universities turn out 
some poor subjects. Foreigners, especially, obtain degrees 
every year who are not worthy of them. On the other hand it 
must be admitted that examiners are much more rigorous with 
native candidates ; and it is safe to assume that, with rare excep- 
tions, the German student who gets a degree from a Faculty of 
his own nation has fairly earned it. We, on the other hand, 
are equally lenient with ‘all comers, a fact that has deprived the 
term ‘“ American university ” of all distinctive meaning. 

The question may be asked, “Which of our higher institu- 
tions of learning approach nearest to what may properly be 
considered the true university standard of our time?” We 
answer, “ That body of teachers will attain the nearest approach 
to such a standard who will admit to their classes such students 
only as have spent the equivalent of four years of study beyond 
the requirements for admission to the Freshman class, adopted 
by the Ohio College Association, or its equivalent ; and grant 
professional or academic degrees solely on the basis of such 
post-graduate study.” A few institutions are striving to reach 
this goal; no one has, probably, as yet, quite attained it. The 
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question is pertinent whether it will be easiest of attainment by 
State or private institutions. On the whole, the latter seem to 
be the most untrammeled and least amenable to public opinion. 
Their governing boards can establish any standard they see 
proper, provided their endowment is sufficient. They must, 
however, expect to incur for a time the unpopularity of all 
reformers, because they will be in advance of their age. State 
institutions, because of their dependence on the public purse, 
are, to a considerable extent, dependent on the public standard 
of judgment as to the value of an educational institution to the 
community ; and that standard is, in most cases, the numerical 
one. The larger the attendance the more popular it will be. 
Those of our higher institutions, the endowments of which are 
contingent upon the title “university,” cannot be expected to 
forfeit these in order to take their real rank. The wisest thing 
they can do will be to limit their work to one or two depart- 
ments, and there is no reason why it should not be equal to the 
best. They can always count on a certain amount of patronage, 
though it will be more or less local. Our country is still too 
new to enable one to form a just estimate of the relative effect 
of our colleges upon the thought of the world. Most of those 
in New England have the advantage in this respect, and a com- 
parative estimate is at least possible. Speaking generally, there 
is great liability to error in this matter. The prominent grad- 
uates of a given institution may be met with quite frequently 
and yet be but a small fraction of the entire number. On the 
other hand, they may be few among the whole body of grad- 
uates and nevertheless be numerous in proportion to the entire 
list of their fellow alumni. The time will probably never come 
in this democratic country of ours when universities that are 
only such in name will have ceased to exist. There will, no 
doubt, always be men ready to accept a diploma given by an 
institution of their own denomination in preference to any 
other. On the other hand school boards and trustees, in spite 
of the objectionable methods by which they are often chosen, 
are becoming more and more discriminating. A college 


diploma, as such, no longer carries the weight it did in days 
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gone by. The young men and women who are candidates for 
positions will be quick to recognize whose endorsement carries 
the most weight and will direct their steps accordingly. 

While it will doubtless continue to be true to the end of time 
of educational institutions, as of men, that “the poor ye have 
with you always,” there is much encouragement to be derived 
from the present intense activity in the educational world, and 
the remarkable progress made even within the last decade, 
Many men and women of all ages are earnestly striving to pro- 
vide or procure the best that is attainable anywhere. Their 
labors are not unappreciated nor will they themselves be with- 
out their reward. 


CHARLES W. SuPER, 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO. 





METHODS OF DETERMINING THE QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION TO 
COLLEGE.* 


ETHODS of determining the qualifications of candidates 
for admission to college is the subject given me to dis- 


cuss. The subject, as worded, admits of two interpretations: 
it may mean method of determining what the qualifications of 
candidates for admission to college should be, or it may mean 
methods of determining whether candidates for admission to 
college are qualified or not. 

Sterne says that “when a proposition may be taken in two 
senses — ’tis a law of disputation that the respondent may reply 
to which of the two he pleases, or finds most convenient.” 

Acting somewhat on this principle, I have chosen the latter of 
the two interpretations, though I may say something respecting 
the former before I get through. 

There are two principal methods of determining whether 
candidates for admission to college are qualified or not, or 
rather two methods in which I am principally interested: the 
examination method, that is, the method whereby candidates 
are admitted to college only upon examination by the faculty, 
and the certification method —- the method whereby candidates, 
instead of being examined by the faculty, are admitted on pre- 
senting to the faculty certificates of being prepared, granted by 
the principal of the secondary school, either alone or with 
other teachers. 

By the former method the college sets the standard of qualifi- 
cation for the secondary schools, and holds them to it by 
admission examinations, though the examinations do not always 
fairly test qualification. The latter has a perfectly fair way of 
testing qualification, but no well defined standard to go by. 

* Read before the New Engiand Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
Oct. 14, 1892. 
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If with the standard set by the one could be united, in case of 
need, the way of testing employed by the other, we should have, 
to my thinking, a method of determining qualifications better 
than either, and for practical purposes satisfactory. 

I shall try to show how this can be done. 

In a large majority of cases the examination method answers 
its purpose; but in certain cases — few but important — it fails 
to answer. In so far, at least, it is defective ; and the defect is 
due to the nature of the examination ; for the examination con. 
sists, not in a series of tests applied at "short intervals during 
the prosecution of the subject, — the certification way, and as 
fair a way as can be devised, — but in a single test applied when 
the subject is completed. With such a test of qualification it 
must needs be that offences will come. They docome. Can- 
didates for admission to college are sometimes pronounced un- 
prepared —and this is a point to which I desire to call partic- 
ular attention — candidates are pronounced unprepared to enter 
college when they are prepared, and are, consequently, rejected 
when they ought to be admitted, or admitted conditionally 
when they ought to be admitted clear. 

I have a college examination paper in English Literature, the 
object of which was — as I am in charity bound to believe — to 
determine whether those for whom it was set knew enough 
about the subject to pursue it profitably in college. Of two 
young men that took the examination, one who had read a con- 
siderable number of standard English authors, and could give a 
clear and correct account of their style and contents, failed to 
pass, while the other, his inferior, if anything, in attainments, 
succeeded in passing. The case at first was something of a 
poser. 

A perusal, however, of the examination paper with a few 
words of explanation from the young men themselves solved 
the mystery. The questions were upon the history of English 
Literature, and were of such a nature as to be easily answered 
by cramming Stopford Brooke’s primer on that subject — the 
task of a couple of days — without reading any other English 
author. Now, the candidate who failed had not read the 
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“primer”, or, indeed, any other history of English Literature, 
whereas the successful candidate, a day or two before the exam- 
ination, happening to learn that an acquaintance with the 
primer would not come amiss, procured the book and crammed 
itas a bracer for the ordeal. The consequence was that the 
latter was pronounced prepared and the former unprepared to 
pursue English Literature in college; for it is to be observed 
that the success or failure of a candidate to pass an examination 
paper virtually stamps him as prepared or unprepared in the 
subject of that paper. Now, the truth is that the one who failed 
was, of the two, the better prepared for the college work, as his 
standing in college proved. 

I knew a young man, an excellent mathematician, who failed 
at acollege examination in Algebra. It came about in this way. 
On looking over the paper he found that he could do every prob- 
lem but one —some of the problems he could do in his head. 
With the true spirit of a scholar he attacked the doubtful prob- 
lem, and he did it; but in doing it he spent all the time at his 
disposal, and had to give the other problems the go-by. 

As might be supposed, he was conditioned in Algebra; in 
other words, he was pronounced unprepared in that subject to 
enter college. The truth is he was perfectly well prepared, as 
was proved by his course in college, only he failed to manage 
his paper with the requisite fizesse. 

I have another case still worse. Ina class of a hundred and 
fifty boys, or thereabouts, a certain boy stood second in scholar- 
ship. Of the eight or ten classmates who, along with him, took 
the examinations for admission to college, all passed — some 
with credit. He failed — failed badly — went to pieces, as the 
phrase is, and was rejected, that is, was pronounced altogether 
unprepared to pursue with profit the college course. 

The truth is, he was admirably prepared, but got “ rattled ” 
at the examination ; and the proof that he was prepared is, 
that on being allowed, at the instance of his friends, to enter 
college as a special student, he speedily caught up with his 
comrades in the regular course, and graduated with high honors. 
I have yet another case — but I think I need carry my citations 
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no further. Cases enough of a like kind can no doubt readily 
be recalled by any teacher who has had experience in fitting 
boys for college. Of course such cases are exceptional. But 
it would be well if they never occurred. They are a source of 
mortification to teacher and pupil — mortification deepened by a 
sense of injustice. They damage the teacher’s reputation, and 
sometimes put in jeopardy his position. They are not infre- 
quently attended with the loss of a year’s time to the pupil, and 
instances can be cited wherein pupils, disheartened by the set- 
back, have given up college altogether. 

It is not to be denied that the decision come to by the college 
authorities in such cases is logical enough. Whether a candi- 
date knows anything about a subject or not is determined by 
the authorities from the way in which he passes the paper in 
that subject. 

If, therefore, he fails to pass the paper, there is nothing for 
it but to pronounce him unprepared in the subject of the paper ; 
and the decision is not only logical, but, as matter of experience, 
accords very generally with truth and fact. In such cases as I 
have cited, however, it does not accord with truth and fact. It 
is, therefore, unjust, and should not stand. Some means or 
other should be contrived to set it right. What shall the means 
be? Shall the college authorities be requested to reéxamine 
the candidates’ papers? Perhaps that might answer, and, again, 
perhaps it might not. It certainly would not in such cases as 
I have cited ; for the trouble with them is not in the failure to 
pass, but in the inference drawn from the failure. 

Shall a new examination be asked for on the ground that the 
first one was unfair? That, of course, could not be granted. 
If it were granted in one case of failure, it would have to be 
granted in all cases, provided requests to that effect were made, 
otherwise the college would be open to the charge of partiality. 

In colleges that admit students on examination, two annual 
examinations, I believe, are held, one early in the summer, and 
the other early in the autumn; and candidates who fail at the 
first are allowed under certain conditions to try their luck at 
the second. But in cases of the kind cited, however it might 
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be in others, this would involve a needless “ grind” through 
the hot months ; and, if the candidates were to fail again, they 
would be worse off than before. If, on the other hand, they 
were to succeed, they would undoubtedly be relieved from the 
necessity of making up conditions after entrance to college, but 
not from what they would deem the disgrace of getting them in 
the first place. For those who should take their first examina- 
tion in the autumn, there would manifestly be no relief at all. 
This arrangement, better though it be than the other expe- 
dients, does not completely cure the difficulty. Some more 
efficacious remedy must be sought. Remedy more efficacious 
there is; and it consists — to come to the point without further 
parley —in bringing to bear on a case of failure the school 
record of the candidate who fails —a record, be it understood, 
made up, as school records invariably are, in the certification 
rather than in the examination way ; that is, as previously ex- 
plained, from series of tests applied at short intervals during 
the prosecution of subjects rather than from single tests applied 
only when subjects are completed. If the candidate who has 
failed at examination has at school a good record in the sub- 
jects in which he has failed, and if the school trains its pupils 
according to the examination standard, and trains them well, as 
shown in general by their success at the admission examina- 
tions and by their standing in college, the school record of the 


candidate may properly be allowed to overrule the results of 
his examination, and the candidate admitted instead of being 
rejected, or, instead of being conditioned, admitted clear. 

Of course it could not reasonably be argued here that, if the 
school record were allowed properly to overrule the results of 


the examination in one instance, it might with equal propriety 
be allowed to overrule it in all instances, thus obviating the 
need of examinations; or, in other words, that the certification 
method might fairly enough be substituted for the examination 
method ; for the validity of the school record is by supposition 
due to the fact that the school trains its pupils according to the 
examination standard, and to do away the standard would be to 
do away that upon which the validity of the record depends. 
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But it might plausibly be asserted that the school record could 
be made equally authoritative with the results of the examina. 
tions, provided the college were able in some other way than 
examination to hold the schools to an equally high standard of 
qualification. And it is, in fact, claimed that this is done by the 
certification method. 

As to the practical working of this method, testimony enough 
there is—testimony for and testimony against ; and certain testi- 
mony against is, to say the least, not ill calculated to produce 
conviction, coming, as it does, from one who held the chief office 
in a great university, who had the most to do with introducing 
the method into the university, who insured it a fair trial there, 
and who, after closing his connection with the university, and 
having nothing further to gain or lose by the method, gave his 
voice against it. 

Still, to decide which of the two testimonies, the /vo or the 
con, is the more worthy of reliance involves something of an 
invidiousness that one hardly cares to incur. It is not always 
agreeable to quote rival authorities, even at the dictate of fair- 
ness — authorities living and alike respectable —and virtually 
to reject those on one side as suffering from a sort of judicial 
blindness, while accepting those on the other as having the 
vision and faculty of seeing things as they are. At the risk, 
therefore, of seeming over-sensitive, I prefer to put aside the 
conflicting testimonies as neutralizing each other, and generally 
to reach the results of employing the method by applying to it, 
as theoretically viewed, a little reason and common sense. 

The theory of the certification method resolves itself, as I 
view it, into two theories — the theory of inspection, and what 
I call the theory of college criticism — each supplementing the 
other, and forming with it a sort of system. First, as to the 
inspection theory. According to this theory the schools are 
periodically inspected by the faculty of the college, that is, 
they are visited at set times by the faculty, or some representa- 


tive of it, with the view of ascertaining the kind and amount of 


work done therein, and of advising with the teachers respecting 
the ways and means of improving it. In this manner the 
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teachers have impressed upon them an idea of the qualifications 
requisite for admission to college, and are stimulated to realize it. 
Such, at all events, is the theory, as I understand it. 
Criticising this theory in the style proposed, I would remark 
that in schools near the college, especially in those connected 
with the college and under its control, inspection of the kind 
described might be fairly well carried on ; but in schools remote 
from the college it would be difficult, if not impossible, to do 
it thoroughly, and certainly not without considerable expense. 
It might be that the schools could be induced to bear the 
expense, either in whole or in part, seeing that the inspection 
would, professedly, be largely, if not altogether, for their bene- 
fit; and one can understand that a school would cheerfully pay 
out something to inspectors if it were sure of a favorable report 
from them. But it could hardly be expected that a school 
would hire people to make it the subject of adverse criticism. 
Schools nearer the college, therefore, would be visited oftener 
than those further off, and this would, of course, give rise toa 
difference of standard, or, rather, to no particular standard. To 
inspect the schools thoroughly, then, would involve a large pe- 
cuniary outlay. But thoroughly to inspect would require the 
services of good inspectors ; and it is extremely difficult to find 
good inspectors — inspectors who know the subjects taught and 
the right methods of teaching them, and who are able to con- 
duct their inspection by the “dry light” of the intellect. It is 
far easier to come upon inspectors who know everything about 
a subject except how to teach it, or who profess to know how 
to teach a subject upon the shortest possible acquaintance with 
it, or who are prepossessed in favor of a school, or prejudiced 
against it, or who are opinionated, or ‘“ hobby-horsical”’, to use 
an epithet of Sterne’s, or cranky, or infected with some quality 
or other calculated to interfere with the clarity or justness 
of their inspection. 
I have known an inspector with a good knowledge of a sub- 
ject, and with ability to teach it well, if so minded, who reported 
of a teacher, engaged in teaching the subject, that he was 


doing his work poorly ; and all because the teacher, as the 
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inspector unconsciously disclosed, taught his class, standing 
before them with his hands in his pockets, and sometimes even 
sitting on the edge of his desk. 

I have known an inspector to compliment a teacher highly on 
her method of teaching and the proficiency of her class, when 
three quarters of the time allotted to the recitation at which he 
was present were taken up by him in a talk to which he had 
been artfully instigated by the teacher to hide the deficiencies 
of her class, and which, as we may ‘well suppose, was listened to 
by teacher and pupils with well feigned admiration. 

I have known an inspector who animadverted severely upon 
a teacher’s conduct of his class, because, as it was easy to infer, 
the inspector inadvertently put to the class a question witha 
blunder in it, and a bright pupil detected and exposed the blun- 
der, to the inspector’s evident discomfiture. Now, the inspectors 
in whose work these peculiarities appeared were some of the 
best that could be obtained for love or money. What might 
not be expected from inspectors of an inferior grade? Of 
course, all inspection is not of this character. Let us trust 
that under the certification method, or any other method, very 
much of it would not be. But enough of it under that method 
in all probability would be — the little rubs that one personality 
gives another both with and against the grain bias more or less 
the judgments of the best inspectors — to make a sound correct- 
tive needful ; and that corrective, I have no hesitation in saying, 
is carefully prepared written examinations. Even teachers who 
have their classes constantly in hand cannot trust their impres- 
sion of the condition of a class, when that impression is derived 
solely from the daily recitation. They find it necessary from 
time to time to give their pupils written tests, in order to arrive 
at a just estimate of their proficiency. Surely written examina- 
tions would be needed to correct or corroborate the opinions of 
inspectors who visit the schools infrequently and do not stay 
long when they come. 

And the setting of the papers for such examinations should 
be left to the inspector. The action and reaction upon each 
other of the two ways of determining qualifications, visitation 
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and written examination, would have the effect in due time to 
develop the inspector into an expert or demonstrate his incom- 
petency. It is the only process, though somewhat at the 
expense of teacher and pupil, by which bad inspection can be 
eliminated, and good inspection secured. . 

But inspection in this extended sense of the term — and it is 
inspection of this sort only that can keep a school up to a high 
standard — would both on account of its cost and for other 
reasons be impracticable for most colleges, perhaps for all 
colleges. The cost of it, in fact, would be far greater than that 
of visitation — the kind of inspection contemplated by the certi- 
fication method. Though even if the colleges could pay for it, 
they would not, under the certification method, be likely to do so. 
Perhaps they would not feel the need of it. At any rate, they 
would hardly feel the need of it to moderate any severity of 
criticism in which their inspectors might indulge. Indeed, the 
tendency of such criticism we should expect to be, if anything, 
in the other direction. A main object, or, rather, the main 
object of the certification method, one may confidently and, I 
trust, not invidiously assume, is to increase the number of 
college students — a praiseworthy object, it must be admitted, 
ifaccomplished in the right way. But one is apt to be deceived 
into thinking himself in the right way when the object aimed 
at is a good one, and the way taken calculated to insure popu- 
larity ; so that an inspector having at heart the filling up of his 
college would not unnaturally slide into leniency of criticism, 
the while believing himself as severe as the interests of truth 
demand. All things considered, a school would have to bea 
pretty poor school not to be recommended by him as deserving 
the privilege of certifying pupils, provided its numbers were 
considerable, and the community whence it drew them fairly 
intelligent and well-to-do. 

Nor would the criticism to which students are subjected in 
college, particularly in their first year, be likely to counteract 
this leniency, or, indeed any other faults into which inspection 
or rather visitation might fall, though that is the theory —a 


theory, as I have said, supplementing the inspection theory and 
rounding it out into a system. 
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Stated more explicitly, the theory of college criticism, so far 
as I understand it, is somewhat as follows: If students do their 
work well in their first year at college, it is proof that they have 
been well trained at school; and the schools whence they come, 
if on the list of certifying schools, are to be kept on, and, if 
not on, are to be regarded as having strong claims to be put on, 
On the other hand, if students do their work ill during the first 
year, it is equally good proof that they have been ill-trained in 
the schools whence they come; and such schools, if off the list, 
will be instructed that they are not to be put on, and, if on the 
list, will be given to understand that they are in danger of being 
put off, unless they bestir themselves and do better. The result 
is, that, whatever the schools which are off the list may do, 
though it is confidently expected they will struggle hard to be 
put on, the schools that are on the list will make a more persis- 
tent effort to avoid the disgrace of being put off, and will there- 
by keep themselves in prime condition. 

Plausible the theory is, certainly; but, like the theory of the 
other part, obnoxious to some doubt as to the likelihood of its 
being reduced strictly to practice. Still, likelihood of being 
reduced to practice is not the only good thing about a theory. 
Other things there are that a theory may be good for as well. 
It may be good to stimulate thought. It may be good as an 
offset to another theory that one does not fancy, but finds it 
difficult to impugn. It may be good, if I may so express it, to 
gild practice withal. I knew-a Southern planter who used to 


gild his practice of keeping slaves with the theory of the Golden 


Rule. “I always treat my negroes,” he would say, “as I should 
wish to be treated if I were a negro.” ‘ Why, then,” I asked, 
“do you not set them free?” ‘ Because,” he replied, “if I 
were a negro, I should not wish to be free. To make a living 
as a free negro, I should have to work too hard if I went North, 
and, if I stayed South I should not have enough to do. I 
should prefer, therefore, to remain a slave with a good master 
such as I am, who would feed, clothe, and house me, who would 
not overwork me, and would give me a little time to myself; 
who would take care of me when I was sick or old, and when I 
died would decently bury me.” 
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The planter was a pious man and the Golden Rule was a 
creat comfort to him. So the theory in question, no less than 
its co-aid, might be a convenient means of throwing a comfort- 
ing halo round the practice whenever the practice fell short of 
the theory, as it would be extremely likely to do; for one thing 
we may be sure of, that practice under either theory would be 
s0 managed as to accomplish the main end of the certification 
method — to increase, as with good reason has been assumed, 
the number of college students. 

The faculty of a college must know that, as the refusal to put 
aschool on the certifying list would have the effect to lessen the 
number of students sent to the college from that school, so the 
dropping of a school from the list would have the effect to lessen 
the number still more; for, among other things, the offence to 
the pride of the school would be greater, and might result, on 
the part of the school, not so much in an acknowledgment of 
shortcomings and in strenuous efforts to improve as in acts of 
retaliation. The college is not invulnerable. Besides, as the 
faculty manage both ends of the critical machine, passing 
judgment on the schools directly as inspectors and indirectly as 
professors, they would naturally reluct from convicting them- 


selves in one capacity of misjudgments in the other. They 


would feel bound in consistency to run things harmoniously, 
And, then, the faculty being teachers themselves would 
naturally sympathize with the teachers in the schools, and would 
be loth to injure the reputation of those teachers by dis- 
crediting their work. So far, therefore, from counteracting 
any leniency of inspection, the faculty in their réle of profes- 
sors would incline to be lenient themselves. At any rate, 
they would exercise a “great patience” with backsliding 
schools. They would, of course, remonstrate with them, but 
would do it gently; would advise them, but with delicacy ; would 
even at times make minatory remarks to them, but with cour- 
tesy, all the while holding on to them with tenacity, till the 
schools would come, in no long time, to feel not unlike the dis- 
obedient boy who was happy to know, from frequent iteration, 
that his father had a rod in pickle for him, conscious that he 
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was safe from castigation while the rod was there, and having 
no reasonable ground for apprehending that it would ever be 
anywhere else. 

But rods have to be taken out of pickle, if boys are to be 
made to mind, and something else besides polite deprecation 
and long-suffering are needed to keep schools up to the mark, 

Consider, for instance, the amount of work done in the 
schools preparing for the Harvard examinations. Teachers and 
pupils toil day and night, in season, and out of season, to make 


’ 


sure of passing them, with “honors”, if possible, but under 
no circumstances with “conditions.” Conditions is a term of 


fearful import in schools that fit for Harvard. The thing it 


stands for is hateful to teacher and pupil, makes the supervising 


body merciless, and stirs up parents to wild and unreasoning re- 
sentment. Parents know far too well the meaning of conditions 
as related to their offspring, however limited their learning in 
other respects. They may confound hexameters and hexagons, 
mistake iota subscripts for digammas, talk of Ash-heels, and 
Andrew-mash, and even allude to the tremendous abscess 
Xenophon was so long in reducing, but they cannot be hocused 
into thinking a condition in Greek or mathematics of no con- 
sequence. The honors their boy wins they naturally ascribe to 
his ability, but any conditions imposed upon him they just as 
naturally impute to the shortcomings of the teacher. No 
wonder the teacher shrinks from having his pupils conditioned, 
and racks his own brains and theirs to avert the dire calamity. 
Of course, what is said of conditions applies with greater 
force to failures. Indeed, a failure to get a pupil into college, 
occurring in a regular fitting school, cannot be characterized 
in terms of sufficiently strong condemnation. Had Dante 
lived in these days, he would no doubt have provided in his 
“Tnferno” a special fireplace at which to toast those teachers 
who undertake to get pupils into college, and fail in the opera- 
tion. Now, what gives rise to all this interest, and apprehension, 
and toil, and training? Largely, if not altogether, the stimulus of 
the examinations that have been and are to be. Take away 
the stimulus and effort will be sure to slacken. 
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An epigrammatic friend of mine used to say that every man is 
as lazy as he dares to be. Teachers will admit this to be true 
of pupils, and in their confidential moments will admit it to be 
true even of themselves. Now, it stands to reason that both 
teachers and pupils would dare to be lazier in certifying schools 
than in schools subject to examination; for in the former 
schools pupils, even if they fell but little short of a masterful 
inactivity, would, if they kept on the right side of the teacher, 
rely upon him to issue certificates in their favor; and the 
teacher, however easy-going he might be, would trust, if for no 
other reason, to the craving of the college for increase to honor 
his certificates — a trustfulness, as already intimated, not likely 
to be deceived. 

Add to this inclination to faith without works the pressure 
now and then brought to bear upon the teacher by influential 
citizens who have dull or backward children to advance —a 
pressure aggravated at times by the school authorities them- 
selves, and inevitably in certain schools would arise a state of 
things with which patience could no longer virtuously deal. 
Stringent measures would have to betaken. To keep the certi- 
fication method afloat, some Jonah of a school would have to be 
thrown overboard, or, to vary the figure, some school would have 
to be dropped from the certifying list. And the fact is — to 
corroborate, as I not invidiously may, a reasoned-out result 
with a fact of testimony — the fact is that schools have actually 
been dropped from the list of certifying schools, because their 
work of preparing pupils for college was so poor. I vividly 
recall the virtuous air of rigor with which a professor in a West- 
ern college informed me that his college had dropped a school 
from the list, because the school, as he alleged, had fallen into so 
lax a way of doing things that the faculty had not the face to 
keep it on the list any longer. 

But it is to be observed —and now we enter the peaceful 
realm of facts admitted by both parties —that when a school is 
thus dropped it by no means suffers excommunication from the 
college. Its pupils are permitted to enter the portals otherwise 
tabooed, if they can pass admission examinations —for it is 
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examinations after all to which the college has recourse to 
effect are formation ; and, if the school under such discipline 
brings forth works meet for repentance, it is put upon the list 
again. 

Now, if the examination method is better than the certifica- 
tion method as a means of bringing backsliding schools to a just 
sense of their accountability — and practically it seems to be so 
regarded — why is it not a better means of keeping them in that 
regenerate condition? and not only backsliding schools, but all 
schools, whether they have ever fallen from pedagogic grace or 
not ? For my part, I believe it is a better means ; and I believe, 
further, that with the amendment I have proposed, namely, that 
of employing the school record of a candidate to correct any 
misjudgments that may arise from his examination, it is the 
best means, on the whole, of determining whether candidates 
for admission to college are qualified or not. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the examination method, 
no less than the certification method, could be used, or rather 
misused, to increase college attendance ; and this, one might 
imagine, could be effected in either of two ways — by making 
the examination papers easy, or by making them hard and lower- 
ing the pass mark. A little reflection, however, brings one to 
see that either way would involve an abasement of the standard 
of admission, thereby engendering in the public mind a sus- 
picion that the college was superficial in its work ; and a sus- 
picion of this nature, if it prevailed to any extent, would, to 
say the least, be fatal to increase of patronage, for Americans 
—and, perhaps, people generally —like to be looked upon as 
thoroughly instructed, whether they are so or not. 

Moreover, this inferiority of the examination method as a 
means of forcing growth in numbers could hardly fail sharply 
to be contrasted in the business minds of a college faculty — 
and college faculties now-a-days have a keen eye for business — 
with the superiority for that purpose of the certification method ; 
so that one could have little doubt which of the two schemes 
would be selected by a college eager for increase, particularly if 
the college were put to it for money. 
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Again, it might be said that if each college were to follow the 
examination method, there would be as many different stand- 
ards of qualification as there are colleges. Very likely there 
would be a difference of standard; but there is no reason to 
think it would be greater than under the certification method ; 
and the standard would be higher. 

And this difference could be lessened — lessened, indeed, so 
as to be of no practical moment — if the colleges would seriously 
take the matter in hand, and confer with each other about it in 
a liberal spirit. 

No doubt many conferences would have to be held, and much 
breath and ink expended before a uniform standard could be 
reached. I do not know that this could be helped. Perhaps 
there is no simpler or more expeditious way. True, a certifi- 
cate of admission to Harvard —a certificate based entirely upon 
written examinations — admits, I am informed, to other col- 
leges as well, or, what amounts to the same thing, the prepara- 
tion implied in such a certificate enables a candidate to pass the 
examinations at other colleges; and it might be thought to 
prove, at least provisionally, a not unsatisfactory solution of the 
question as to what the qualifications for admission to college 
should be—and here I touch upon the first of the two interpre- 
tations of my subject —if the colleges and secondary schools 
would adopt the Harvard examination standard. 

Certainly the secondary schools would find their account in 
so doing; for, if their pupils were fitted to pass the examina- 
tions at Harvard, they would be equally well fitted to pass the 
examinations at the other colleges, and the schools would no 
longer be troubled, as they complain they now are, with having 
to lay out different courses of study for pupils bound for differ- 
ent institutions. 

When engaged in the business of fitting pupils for college, I 
tried this plan of uniformity and it worked to acharm, I was 
saved some confusion and much labor; and those of my pupils 
who took examinations for admission to other colleges than 
Harvard found with their Harvard preparation little difficulty 
in pulling through. 
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As for the colleges, I am not sure that the suggestion would 
exactly suit them. An ancient Greek writer remarks that 
“being a man he is not surprised at anything a man may do”; 
and I am not inclined to marvel that colleges, as well as men in 
their individual capacity, are slow to adopt directly measures 
which indirectly they approve. 


Francis A. WATERHOUSE, 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 





“THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE AND PRACTICAL 
FACILITY IN ALGEBRA: TO WHAT EXTENT 
IS EACH IMPORTANT IN PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE?” * 


T is with extreme diffidence that I undertake to speak upon 
a subject apart from my daily work, when there are so many 
here present who have a definite practical knowledge about it. 
The more seriously a man tries to do his life-work as it ought 
to be done, and to obtain a thorough working command of the 
principles involved in it, the deeper grows his respect for pro- 
fessional training, as such, in any department of human activity, 
and the less willing he becomes to interpose suggestions, on 
matters foreign to his own regular occupations, to persons whose 
daily life brings them into close contact with the problems on 
which he looks from afar. 

When I gave a qualified consent, a long time ago, to say a few 
words to you on the subject now proposed for discussion, I had 
no thought of presenting a formal paper, or, indeed, of being 
announced as a prominent speaker on this occasion ; I had it 
in mind simply to present certain points which might be worthy 
of consideration, as springing, not from the experience of the 
teacher, but from the experience of an examiner. 

In the teaching of any mathematical subject, — any elemen- 
tary subject, most certainly, —there is constantly felt some con- 
flict between the claims of the theory and those of the art. 


One can trace many fluctuations in the public opinion of 
teachers on that question. There are times when a given 
mathematical subject seems to be looked upon by teachers too 
much from the mere point of view of a system of reasoning. 
There are other times when the theoretical elements involved 


appear to be too much neglected. Nobody can have any doubt 


* Remarks before the New England Association of Collgees and Preparatory 
Schools, Oct. 15, 1892. 
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with regard to Arithmetic, that everybody must be taught to 
cipher, but it is quite a secondary question whether everybody 
should be taught to have a scientific understanding of the simple 
principles, — and they are not always very simple principles, — 
which lie at the bottom of ciphering. The art is a necessity for 


everybody ; but the science is not a necessity for everybody ; 
and yet the student who means to be a mathematician must not 
neglect the science. 

Algebra, of course, is not in the same sense a necessity. It 
is not in daily use on the street. And yet a certain knowledge 
of Algebra and of the practice of Algebra is so widely spread 
that even there practical working may be in some cases more 
important than the theory. It is, moreover, to be borne in 
mind that the practical facility, which is of immense importance 
to the student who means to go on with mathematical work, 
can only be acquired in childhood,— at least, at a very early 
period of life, — while the highly abstract principles of Algebra 
may be beyond the capacities of the younger student. It seems 
to me, therefore, that practice ought to be taught, and well 
taught, even though the theory has to be in some degree 
slighted. 

On the other hand, I want to call your attention to the very 
small number and very limited range of those principles of 
Algebra which enter into the elementary study of the subject. 
I want to point out to you how very few points of attack there 
are, and how fully they ought to be within the reach of any 
ordinary school-boy. There are many who have hardly appre- 
ciated the fact that Algebra is, like Geometry, a system of 
theoretical knowledge, and not merely a certain art of computa- 
tion,—an Algorithm. Twenty or thirty years ago, that was 
hardly recognized by any teachers or any writers of text-books 
but if the young student has not been taught to perceive that 
Algebra is a theoretical system, as well as Geometry, he has 
begun his mathematical studies with a misconception which 
will be sure to trouble him long afterwards. It is, therefore, in 
my opinion, important that those few theoretical principles 
which enter into elementary Algebra should be strongly insisted 
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on, and that their reasons, as matters of pure scientific knowl- 
edge, should be clearly brought to the understanding of the 
student. 

Now, what are those principles? They are very few in 
number. I think that they may be all, or very nearly all, com- 
prised in this list :— 

1. The understanding of the meaning of the negative sign 
and the doctrine of the combination of signs. 

2. The doctrine of exponents. 

3. The doctrine of fractions. 

4. The various reductions of equations (transposition, free- 
ing from fractions, etc.). 

Now the reasons which lie at the bottom of all those princi- 
ples of Algebra are simple reasons. I do not say that they may 
not be understood by advanced mathematicians, in connection 
with other broader principles, in a manner which would be quite 
beyond the intelligence of the school-boy ;-but it is within the 
power of the young student to understand in a real manner the 
reasons which are involved in all those principles, and to under- 
stand them in such a way that he is prepared to take up higher 
questions of analysis with the right kind of intelligence and ex- 
pectation. 

The reasons which are involved in algebraical principles are 
matters which can hardly be touched at examination. I have 
sometimes in former years placed some such question on an 
examination paper, chiefly because the examination paper is 
addressed not merely to the student but to the teacher. But of 
course such a question is of very little value in a real examina- 
tion. It is hardly possible to frame it in such a way that it may 
not be answered by a guess. Therefore, I have of late discon- 


tinued that practice, or have very rarely used it, or have em- 
ployed it only indirectly. But will you allow me to say to 
you that that is not because I cease to lay stress, in my own 
mind, upon the importance of that part of the early study of 
Algebra. It is partly because I have felt that there was less 
need of a prompting on that side. 

But there is such a thing as supposing that, because the rules 
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and principles involved in a mathematical method have been 
well taught and understood, a very limited amount of applica- 
tion of those rules is sufficient to cover the remaining ground, 
One might as well say that, in teaching a child to read, it is 
only necessary to give him the theoretical preliminary knowl- 
edge, —the elements of the alphabet and of the formation of 
syllables, — out of which the whole art of reading may be 
developed. Something more is necessary. He must be drilled 
by constant repetition in the actual art of reading, of seeing 
combinations of letters as words, until he does this with the 
utmost facility and can do it with pleasure. Now, the art of 
Algebra is merely the art of reading, with reference to the 
higher mathematical analysis. It is the needful preliminary to 
all advance in mathematics, which stands in the same relation 
to it that the art of reading does to literature, philosophy, and 
science. It is the art which the young student must have really 
and practically mastered, so that he can use it not only with 
ease but with some pleasure, with the pleasure that any young 
person feels in the use of a new machine, whatever it may be, 
whether he is also interested in it from the purely intellectual 
point of view or not. 

It is for this reason that my examination papers have been 
framed in such a way that they have sometimes been complained 
of as too hard or too long. Of course all teachers will remem- 
ber that in order to pass a good examination paper perfection 
is not required. The whole paper does not have to be worked 
in a perfect manner in order that the student may pass. The 
student may show his knowledge of Algebra even in his unsuc- 
cessful work on a particular question; or he may show that he 
has no real knowledge. The paper ought to be framed in such 
a manner as to stimulate and reward the best teacher and the 
best student ; it ought to give an advantage to him who has 
been most wisely drilled; but it is practical skill, as well as 
abstract knowledge, which is to be tested; the question is 
whether the student, not merely has heard of and studied certain 
methods and operations, but whether he has them at immediate 
command, and can apply them with facility, with the self-confi- 
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dence based on habit, and with a certain degree of rapidity. 
Unless he can do that, he is not truly qualified to go on with 
mathematical work. And, let me add, unless he can do that, 
he has not really received the intellectual training that is to be 
derived from elementary mathematical study. . 

I think we do not always do justice to the intellectual train- 
ing which is derived from the study of Algebra. Nobody doubts 
it in the case of Geometry. Indeed, I think it has sometimes 
been exaggerated, especially where the Geometry meant is of 
the antiquated form, and in the antiquated spirit. But do we 
not constantly see, in our experience with students, that the 
training in algebraical methods of thinking and working has 
had an important, stimulating, and elevating effect on the mind, 
in making it easier for the mind to deal with all abstract rela- 
tions, and to separate in any question the essential from the 
incidental? Now, it is only by actual practice in algebraic 
work, it is only by that familiarity that comes from long-con- 
tinued and constant practice, that this important intellectual 
effect can be experienced. 

I have enumerated a few theoretical principles which enter 
into the elementary study of Algebra. Let me speak in detail 
of some of those forms and operations with which I think the 
student ought to be made practically familiar. The essential 
point of Algebra is in symbolizing all quantities by letters. 
The fundamental habit of mind which Algebra ought to form 
with reference to further mathematical study is that of repre- 
senting all quantities by letters, and of regarding all quantities, 
even those which are regarded as fixed ina given problem, as 
capable of assuming any values whatever. Hence, the student 
ought to be drilled in literal analysis, in solutions of literal 
equations, and not confine himself too much to those in which 
the known quantities are numerically given. The reduction of 
equations which are entirely literal, the solution of such equa- 
tions, the combination of such equations, are matters on which 
great stress ought to be laid, and in which many text-books are 
defective, though sometimes excellent in other respects. Com- 
binations of quadratic equations, their solution, and especially 
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the double character of solutions, are also matters which ought 
to be familiar, by constant practice, to the student. He ought 
never to be allowed to drop one of his solutions. In combina. 
tions of fractions we have another subject in which it is impor- 
tant that a great many examples should be done, and in which 
valuable collections of examples exist in many text-books. The 
methods of greatest common divisor and least common multi- 
ple should also be fully at the command of the student. Then 
I need not speak of the elementary operations, which, of course, 
lie at the bottom of all practical knowledge of Algebra: the 
practice of the four rules and the practice of the principle of 
proportion. These are some of the operations in which it 
seems to me desirable that the student should have a great deal 
of practice. 


It has been my purpose this morning to say a few words in 
an absolutely informal manner on the subject which the com. 
mittee have asked me to introduce to your notice. I was sorry 


to see, in the programme which was sent me, that my name was 
put forward so prominently as to suggest a more systematic 
discussion than I have been able to present. My time is so 
absolutely filled at this season of the year that it is impossible 
for me to make the preparation which ought to be made to 
address an audience of specialists on a subject connected with 
their specialty. I can only hope that I have dropped some sug- 
gestions which may lead to discussion, and may possibly be 
valuable, when reflected upon later, to some of those whom I 


see before me. 
J. M. PEerrce. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





HERBARTIAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 


Part II. 


Tus concludes the works on Herbartian Pedagogics which I 
have been able to review* ; I understand that the following also 
are published, but I have not seen them, and can only add their 
titles, with an apology in case of error: 

Herbart’s Life (three articles in New England Journal of 
Education, by Miss Smith) ; 

A translation of Herbart's Psychology, by Miss M. K. Smith, 
published in the International Educational Series ; 

Outlines of Psychology and Pedagogy, by Messrs. Noss and 
Lukens (published at Pittsburg, 1890), the latter part being an 
exposition of Herbartian pedagogics in simple form ; 

A Geography Plan for the Grades of the Common School, and 
Pioneer Stories for the Third and Fourth Grades, both by Dr. 
McMurry, and published at Winona, 1891. 

These last two may be regarded as a preliminary to the second 
task which lies before the Herbartians: that of applying the 
principles of Herbartian instruction to the various branches of 
the curriculum, and again to these, varied by the many grades 
and types of the American school. The magnitude of this task 
may be better estimated when it is observed that after all these 
years, the work is only partially done in Germany itself for the 
Volkschulen, and scarcely at all for the Realschulen or the 
Gymnasia. It involves the production of series upon series of 
schemes of lessons, not mainly books for boys, but books for 
their teachers, dealing with every year of the school-boy’s life, 
and associating every branch of instruction with every other in 


* A letter just received from Mr. Findlay says, “ Please add to my list of books 
the following note: Prince’s Methods in the Schools of Germany (Lee and Shepard, 
Boston), contains a chapter on The Herbartian Schools. It is very brief, but it 
brings out the main features of the Werbart-Ziller Padagogik very clearly. It con- 
cludes with three examples of lessons.” 
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proper rank, according to the foundation principles which are 
indicated by the formule Auswahl der Stoffes and Konzentration 
der Lehrfacher. Yor eachcountry and for each era of civiliza- 
tion this work must be done afresh, for the first principle of the 
Herbartian doctrine is that the selection of material must be 
differentiated by the environment of historical tradition and of 
culture possessed by those to whom the material is offered. 

The third duty which we have indicated* may not seem to 
others to be so important an obligation as it does to the present 
writer, who is more familiar with conservative England, than 
with young and receptive America. For surely the country 
which has already welcomed so much of German pedagogics, on 
the one hand, in its Universities, by adopting the Seminar 
system, and at the other extreme, among the little ones, by 
adopting the Kindergarten (an orphan driven from its father- 
land! )— such a country, greedy in the acquirement and gen- 
erous in the acknowledgment of the gifts which Germany has 
to bestow, will lend an open ear to the message of Herbart. 
Nevertheless this work of reconciliation will be needed. Expe- 
rience proves that, everywhere, secondary teachers are a most 
conservative body of men, and probably, even in the States, they 
show some conformity to the type. What is needed, in order 
to win them over to a thorough, scientific investigation of 
pedagogics, is to exhibit the work of the great teachers, of 
Froebel and of Pestalozzi, no less than of Herbart, from the 
most general standpoint; to show, that is to say, that the 
peculiar cult of these “ schools” is not really peculiar at ail, but 
that they all alike rest upon that common groundwork of prin- 
ciples which creates the ideal and inspires the energy of the 
earnest teacher everywhere. I desire to urge with the utmost 
emphasis the need of introducing the Herbartian pedagogics 
from this standpoint, trying to bring the principles of the school 
into accord with the methods and principles which at present 
occupy the ground, so far as such a union is possible. _ In this, 
as in the system of Froebel, there is much that is new; there is 
also much that is as old as the hills. 


* See p. 480 in our last issue. 
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I have recently been reading some of our English authorities 
on education,— Arnold, Bain, Fitch and others, and am as- 
tonished to find how much Herbart has in common with them ; 
the main difference being that the ideas which they have 
only dimly foreshadowed, and which they have seldom brought 
to the test of experience, are, with Herbart, not only sharply de- 
fined, but fully developed into an organized, a full-armed, system 
of instruction. And this is precisely what the teacher needs. 
General notions and sentiments about children and their treat- 
ment, stray hints as to management and method, — of these we 
have too many. The time has come for something more com- 
plete, more systematic, more scientific, and this the Herbar- 
tians offer us. Every profession and business is now being 
managed with some idea of continuous purpose, based upon the 
results of wide experience and of scholarly research; it is high 
time that the work of the teacher, in every grade of school, 
should conform to the demand of the age. 

In America, as in Germany, the Herbartian pedagogics will 
help to meet this demand, not by thrusting aside the efforts of 
earlier teachers, but by gathering together all that is worthy of 
preservation, and finding for it a suitable place in the finished 
scheme. 

Finally, we described one final task to be performed by the 
Herbartians, the most delicate of all. The Herbartian system 
has not only to be introduced to the notice of American teach- 
ers, but it will need development, criticism, revision. Since 
Herbart’s own time, it has undergone this healthy process in 
Germany, and in a new country, regarded by other eyes, it must 
suffer still further change. Let me urge the importance of 
breadth of view in treating new systems of instruction, for we 
have lately had a striking example of the harm that can result 
from the opposite attitude. Many English teachers have re- 
cently been to Sweden to learn the Salomon system of carpen- 
try instruction called Sloyd. They have taken a wise step in 
studying the system, for manual training has been greatly neg- 
lected, and the Norse teachers offer a sound method of instruc- 
tion. But the enthusiasm of the Sloydists for their system has 
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passed all bounds. Many of them would have us believe that 
in this particular course of manual exercise is contained a new 
gospel of education; lecturers on this system have bewildered 
English audiences by the catalogues of virtues — in soul, mind, 
and body — which the pupil who works through these models 
will acquire. Some of these enthusiasts refused to allow the 
smallest value to other teachers, who were not of Salomon; or 
to other materials than wood. In the old days, “ Nothing like 
leather ” 
Nothing like wood! Naturally, great harm has been done: 
the conservatives who are ever ready to raise a laugh at educa- 


was the dominie’s cry. Now, it seems, we must say, 


tional theory have pointed to this sudden mania for woodwork 
as a sample of pedagogic methods, and the progress of manual 
training has been checked by the bigotry as much as it has been 
furthered by the devotion of its Sloyd advocates. There have 
been symptoms, I gather, that the Kintergarten movement may 
suffer from the same cause, both in America and England. 
Now the only cure for this unbalanced, feverish devotion is 
to adopt from the outset a critical attitude. We believe, theo- 
retically, in evolution; let us practice our faith by submitting 
our schools of pedagogic thought to the universal law. It would 
be beyond the scope of the present paper to sketch, even in out- 


line, a criticism of the Herbartian system, even if the present 


writer felt himself equal to the task. Such a work must be 
done by a thinker and teacher, who is familiar both with the 
whole range of the system, and also with the political and social 
forces which are moulding the present generation. We may, 
however, with diffidence, venture to suggest some lines on 
which such a criticism should proceed. 

And first, as a matter of history, Herbart’s work is more than 
fifty years old. The Allgemeine Padagogtk was written in 1806, 
before Waterloo, before Darwin; Herbart himself died in 1841. 
The world has not stood still since then, and the world of 
America and England to-day is probably as different from Ger- 
many in the forties, as it is from the England of George III. 
It is true that the followers of Herbart have revised both his 
philosophy and his pedagogics, but they have not revised them 
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to suit the modern needs of the English speaking race. There 
appears on the surface one striking difference between the world 
in which Herbart lived (or, we may say, the world in which 
Arnold lived) and ours. The children who received education 
eighty years ago came from the leisured classes, and had leisure 
to study, to cultivate the mind regardless of future aims in life. 
Now whether the teacher likes to face the fact or not, no lei- 
sured class exists to-day: deny it who will, the statement must 
be upheld that the increased intensity of life has destroyed as a 
class that type of society which can be educated at leisure. 
One result is (as I have hinted above in discussing President 
De Garmo’s Essentials of Method) that we must revise the terms 
in which we describe our aim in education: we must hold as 
firmly as ever by our watchward, ‘Education that makes for 
character,” but we must develop a character, not so much of the 


reflective, spiritual, meditative type, as a character ready for 
action, already practised in the active life of the school and so 
able at once to join in the sterner warfare beyond the school 


bounds. Doubtless Herbart expresses this idea, as a part of 
his theory, and his followers have to some extent yielded to the 
spirit of the times, but he who does not feel the influence of a 
new age, cannot be expected to yield to it. This influence is 
here and is upon us, both in England and America. The cry 
for manual training, for technical instruction, for a practical 
schooling is in substance a demand that the teacher shall fit the 
child to bear the increasing burdens of a more intense and 
active generation. Hemust kill two birds with onestone. For- 
merly he had to train the child simply to be virtuous and intel- 
ligent; how he produced this result mattered little, so long as 
this noble ideal was achieved; so long as the school-boy could 
read and cipher, little more instruction of the technical kind 
was demanded. Arnold and Herbart could wander with their 
pupils at will over the pleasant paths of history and of poetry, 
caring little for the claims of a life where pressure was unknown. 
But we are in anew world. We have toachieve the same ideal ; 
our pupils must be equally virtuous and equally intelligent, but 
they must be something more. They must be fitted with the 
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tools with which we work. They must knowa foreign language 
or two, and must veal/y know them; they must understand the 
laws of the natural world, and be ready to apply them; and 
their hands must be capable of something else besides throw- 
ing a ball, or holding a bat. 

Now we can conceive of an Herbartian or a Froebelian, who, 
having acquired “the letter” of his master’s teaching without 
the spirit, might resist this new tendency and denounce it as 
degrading to the ethical aims of scientific pedagogics. Resting 
his argument upon the strict terms of Herbartian doctrine, he 
would denounce technical instruction as a_ bread-and-butter 
study, “‘acquited for the mere sake of profit.”* By so doing he 
would not succeed in checking the rising tide, but he would 
pervert it into dangerous channels. Whether we approve it or 
not, the coming generation, by us or by others, will be taught 
at school to prepare for active life. If we, with our hold upon 
ideal and our knowledge of theory, offer ourselves for the task, 
it will be entrusted to us, and we may be permitted to achieve 
the double purpose, faithful alike to the claims of a noble tra- 
dition and to the needs of the present age. But if we stand 
aside, others will take our place who know nothing of Herbart 
or of Arnold, and who care nothing for our ethical ideals. 

Herbart is eternally right. The message, which he delivered 
to his country in a period of political and social materialism, taught 
that in the school as in the world, character, righteousness, 
virtue are the only current coin. The message is equally needed 
now ; let his voice be heard again, speaking in our English lan- 
guage. And yet, the message is familiar to our ears. In New 
England and in old England alike, the ideal of the school has 
always been ethical : the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness has been the first and last lesson to our children; we sha!l 
welcome Herbart all the more because he will show us, better 
than before, how this supreme, this holy, service should be 
performed. 

We will follow Herbart then, as we follow all the great and 


* Felkin’s translation of Herbart, p. 84. 
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good men who teach the teacher, not in the letter but in the 
spirit ; revising their conclusions in accordance with the best 
philosophy of our country and our age. 


After criticizing in this way the aim of education, as enun- 
ciated by Herbart, we might proceed to deal on similar lines 
with the other distinctive feature of his pedagogics, for example 
with the choice of a curriculum ; but we have already carried 
this paper to sufficient length and our purpose is fulfilled if we 
have indicated the need for criticism, for revision which should 
accompany any attempt to engraft the Herbartian system upon 
the pedagogics at present holding the field in England or in 
America. 

J. J. Finpray. 


UNIVERSITY OF JENA, August, 1892. 





EDITORIAL. 


Tue New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 


Schools, to whose recent meeting much space is given in this 
number, has an interesting history. Eight years ago the move- 
ment among the New England colleges toward an increase of 
admission requirements, both in quantity and in quality, had 
proceeded so far as to press somewhat severely on the prepara- 
tory schools. Those requirements were fixed by the college 
authorities with little apparent consideration for the teachers 
whose burdens were thereby increased. There was, however, 
one notable exception: Harvard did, on one occasion at least, 
invite a number of principals of contributory schools to a con- 
ference for consultation. Perhaps it was this very conference 
that aroused the feeling we are about to mention. Certainly, 
when in April, 1884, the members of the Massachusetts Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers’ Association met for their annual 
discussion, the need for a closer co-operation between the col. 
leges and the preparatory schools was deeply felt. Before the 
meeting closed the secretary was requested by vote to propose 
to the heads of the New England colleges a conference with 
the preparatory teachers for the mutual consideration of exist- 
ing difficulties. The proposition seems to have made little 
impression on the colleges at first, for a year later the Secretary 
reported that but one reply had been received by him in answer 
to the letters written as requested. The preparatory teachers 
then went to work in another way. A committee of three was 
appointed with full power to bring about, if possible, the pro- 
posed conference. The three gentlemen thus appointed, Mr. 
Tetlow, Mr. Collar, and one other, had personal interviews and 
correspondence with several college presidents and found them 
heartily in favor of the proposition. Subsequently the leading 
preparatory principals were consulted in the same way. Very 
soon the committee felt encouraged to organize a conference of 
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a semi-private nature, to occur in the following October (1885). 
About fifty invitations were sent out, equally divided between 
representatives of the schools and the colleges. The general 
public was not invited, but ample provision was made for reports 
by the daily press. On the appointed day, Oct. 16, 1885, the 
delegates from the colleges and the schools assembled at the 
Public Latin School in Boston. Papers were presented by 
President Porter, of Yale, Dr. Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Prof. Fay, of Tufts College, and Dr. Keep, of Nor- 
wich Free Academy. The discussions were animated, and un- 
expectedly developed a most cordial feeling of sympathy between 
the teachers in the two groups of institutions represented. As 
the time to adjourn grew near, upon report of a committee of 
which President Porter was chairman, a permanent organization 
was effected under the name which the association now retains. 

Some features of the constitution have been modified, but the 
general plan and practical working of the organization have not 
materially changed. Each year has seen a reunion of members 
from all parts of New England, and each gathering has strength- 
ened the ties of acquaintanceship and sympathy among them. 
The sessions were originally held upon Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning, but after a time an address was added for 
Friday evening, and later, this was followed by a social gather- 
ing of a simple kind, that opportunities for acquaintance and 
conversation might be more ample. From fifty members the 
number has increased to nearly two hundred. As at the be- 
ginning, the policy has been to keep the representation of the 
colleges nearly equal to that of the schools, though, of course, 
the number of schools in New England is far larger than that 
of the colleges. The meetings have always been rich in thought 
and abundant in practical suggestions of help. The very nar- 
rowness of the educational field covered has doubtless inten- 
sified the interest. 

One of the resolutions passed at the conference of 1885 was 
this : 


_“ Resolved, That this conference of college presidents, prin- 
cipals and teachers in preparatory schools earnestly appeal to 
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the colleges for concerted action on their part in order to secure 
uniform requisitions in all subjects and authors in which they 
have a common requirement.” 


Other resolutions looking toward unity of action on the part 
of the colleges were adopted, and a committee was appointed to 
present these resolutions to the Association of Colleges in New 
England, which was to meet later in the same month at Dart- 
mouth. At this later meeting, Oct. 28, 1885, in answer to 
these resolutions, there was appointed a committee “to try to 
unite all the New England colleges in the establishment of a 
Commission on Admission Examinations.” Through the action 
of this committee, which consisted of President Eliot, Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, and Professor Poland, delegates from thirteen 
colleges met at Harvard in April, 1886, and formulated rules 
for the organization of the Commission, which rules were rati- 
fied by the colleges before the end of the following September. 
The Commission held its first meeting in Boston, December 
28, 1886. 

The Commission of Colleges in New England on Admission 
Examinations, as this body is styled, now consists of fifteen 
delegates from as many colleges, each serving three years. 
Five members retire each year. There is a permanent secre- 
tary with a salary. The expenses, which must not exceed six 
hundred dollars, are met by assessments upon the several col- 
leges in proportion to the size of its Freshman class last 
admitted. The functions of this body are “to consider and 
recommend to the several faculties such measures as the Com- 
mission may deem expedient to maintain and promote uniform- 
ity in the requirements for admission to college.” Full liberty 
of action is reserved to each Faculty, however. The New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools has a 
regular medium of conference with the Commission in its 
Committee to Confer with the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations. 

Thus we have set in order before us all the machinery by 
which the preparatory teachers and the college authorities in 
New England carry on discussions and investigations into 
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questions of mutual interest, and ultimately put into execution 
the suggestions which have met with due approval. The most 
complete work, as is well known, has been accomplished in 
English and in the Modern Languages, in both of which sub- 
jects special conferences have been organized by the Com- 
mission with beneficial results. It is confidently believed that 
these agencies, as their vision shall grow clearer by experience 
and their powers shall become adequately enlarged, will ulti- 
mately render even more important services to the co-ordina- 
tion of secondary and higher education in America. Mean- 
while a similar work has begun in the Middle States and in 
Ohio with promise of success, and from the far West interested 
inquiries are coming. Early in November the heads of all pre- 
paratory schools affiliated with the new University of Chicago 
are to meet for conference with the president of that institution. 
The organization of the Committee of Ten at Saratoga, with its 
appropriation of $2500 for use in arranging conferences by de- 
partments of instruction of teachers in colleges and secondary 
schools, is another splendid manifestation of the same spirit. 
Many eyes are turned with hope toward its meeting in the 
present month, and the proposed special conferences in the 
winter holidays. We may all rejoice that the movement so 
cautiously begun amid apparent difficulties less than a decade 
ago has had so rapid and so healthful a development, until it 
bids fair to result in benefits even National in their extent and 
importance. 











NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


FRANCE. 


FREE EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


THE French school year closes in the first fortnight of August with 
examinations and contests, prizes and crowns. From that time until 
the middle of October there is no educational news in the country. 
Serious discussions on the system of examination and prize-giving, 
carried to their last limit in France, may be heard for a few days after 
the last of the closing ceremonies, then there is almost absolute 
silence on educational topics until the ren/rée in October. 

In default of current news I have been looking up the chances which 
the French girl has in Paris, for a public education. The majority of 
French girls, it is pretty well known, are educated either by masters 
at home combined with lecture courses in town, or in femsions or 
convents. But either systemis expensive. What opportunity is there 
for a girl who wants a good education but has little money to pay for 
it? The French Republic gives her a better chance, I think, than is 
usually believed by foreigners. 

Passing the maternal and primary schools, which are absolutely 
free, books and other supplies being furnished, — and lunches as well 
in many places at a cost of two or three cents, — let us begin at the 
point where what is called in France secondary education begins, 
that is at about twelve years of age, and with an instruction nearly 
equivalent to that of a pupil in the first year of the Grammar Grade in 
America. 

Until 1881 the French Government did'nothing for a girl’s secondary 
education. It left her at twelve years of age with what instruction 
the, at that time, very inferior primary sclfools had given her, to get 
what more she could in any way she could. Inthat year, in response 
to what is known as the law of Dec. 21, 1880, — a law resulting from a 
bill proposed by M. Camille See in 1879, —— a course of secondary 
education for girls was planned. The girls’ colleges and Zycées, now 
supported by the French Government, are the outcome of the law. 

In the whole of France there are twenty-four of these colleges for 
girls, and twenty-seven /ycées; three of the latter are at Paris, and 
may be taken as types of the institutions. They are known as 
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the Lycées Fénelon, Moliére, and Racine. The instruction is not 
entirely free unless the pupil receives as a reward for superior work a 
bourse, that is, a free scholarship, though the charges are never very 
heavy and always much less than the actual expense. 

An entrance examination is required. The pupil is usually an 
externe, that is, a day pupil, though the law allows zzéernes or boarders 
tobe taken. ‘This liberty to receive day pupils is in direct opposition 
to French ideas. The whole weight of custom, sense of propriety, 
even sense of safety, has, until recently, demanded that girls, as well 
as boys, should, up to the university period, be kept in institutions as 
internes. ‘The present arrangement for the girls’ /ycées was only made 
after a severe contest which at times threatened to kill the bill. 

The course in these schools covers five years divided into two 
periods of three and two years respectively. The backbone of the 
entire course is the French language and literature. It occupies fully 
one fourth of the whole time and is taught with a care and skill much 
superior to that in any other branch. From what I have seen of the 
work done, I believe that the girl who takes the course of the /ycées 
has a better knowledge of her native tongue and its literature than 
most American girls have of English on leaving our American colleges, 
institutions which, taken as a whole, are much superior to the French 
lyebes. 

History receives the second place in the course. In the first 
period it is almost exclusively the history of France coupled with 
geography ; in the second period the history of civilization, a subject 
which is considered of first importance in French historical teaching. 

While more attention is given to literature, language, and history 
than with us, much less is done in mathematics. In the first period 
mathematics are required, but they are optional in the second. If 
pushed to the limit, they lead in arithmetic to arithmetical and geomet- 
rical progression, in algebra to equations of the second degree, and 
in geometry to the most general notions of spheres. 

The instruction in science is carried farther and includes zoology, 
botany, geology, physics, chemistry, and physiology. 

English and German are taught for three hours a week for the 
entire five years, the natural method being used. 

In the first period vocal music and drawing are required, in the 
second, they are optional. 

A practical part of the course is the instruction in domestic economy 
and common law, the latter subject being arranged especially to teach 
the rights of a French woman before the law, and to familiarize with 
ordinary business transactions, a sort of instruction which unhappily 
American schools for girls usually overlook. 
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Latin and Greek are not taught in the /ycées, save an hour a week 
in Latin during the second period, and that is optional. 

This plan is much inferior to that of the secondary education fur- 
nished boys. The course is briefer, — five years instead of seven or 
nine,— and it stops much short of preparing a girl for her baccalaureate, 
Not that French girls are not allowed to contend for the bacca- 
laureate, — the examinations of the Sorbonne have been open to them 
ever since 1870, — but there is no place of preparation furnished by the 
state. Between the examination and the end of the /ycé course 
there is a wide gap which the girl ambitious for an academic degree 
must fill in by private study, a costly and unsatisfactory alternative 
which effectually prevents the majority of poor girls prosecuting their 
education. But if she can bridge the gap, she has thereafter endless 
opportunity. The college of France has long allowed women to 
follow its courses. The Sorbonne will give a girl any degree, agréga- 
tion, or honor which it will a man, if she will do the work. The 
professional schools, law, medicine, and pharmacy, are free to her. 

If she desires to become a teacher good normal schools are open 
to her. At about the same time that secondary education was organ- 
ized the primary and superior normal schools were introduced. Of 
the latter there are two most interesting examples near Paris. These 
schools were established because it was found ten years ago when the 
secondary schools opened that there was the greatest difficulty in 
finding women capable of giving instruction. Most of the courses 
were, at that time, obliged to be intrusted to men, and still remain in 
their hands. The pupils are admitted into the normal school of Sévres, 
the better of the two superior normal schools, on examination or cer- 
tificates. They live in the institution, all their expenses for the three- 
years course, save clothing, being paid by the State. In return they 
are obliged to bind themselves to the engagement décennial, that is, ten 
years of service. If this.compact is broken they are obliged to pay 
an indemnity of seven hundred francs ($140) for each year passed in 
the school. 

While these opportunities for a French girl to obtain a practically 
free education are not complete yet, even from our standpoint, they 
are liberal, and, when compared with the opportunities given her up 
to 1882, they are remarkable. What is Jacking is sure to be supplied 
in time, for France is working on the motto of M. Jules Simon, “ the 
people which has the best schools is the first people, if not so to-day 
it will be so to-morrow,” and she is leaving nothing undone to make 
her school system the most complete in the world. 


Ipa M. TARBELL. 
PARIS, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 





HOME NEWS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Tue Seventh Annual Meeting of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools was held at the Public Latin School, 
Boston, on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 14 and 15, 1892. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order at 2.45 Pp. M. by the first vice- 
president, Mr. John Tetlow, of Boston, who presided until the arrival 
of President Dwight. 

The Chair was authorized to appoint a Nominating Committee 
which should report an the following day a list of officers for the 
ensuing year. The following were so appointed: Dr. Moses Merrill, 
President Franklin Carter, Professor Carla Wenckebach, Dr. William 
Gallagher, and Professor Truman H. Safford. 

The first subject of discussion was “Methods of Determining 
the Qualifications of Candidates for Admission to College.” Mr. 
Francis A. Waterhouse, Head Master of the English High School, 
Boston, made the opening address, which appears upon page 519. 

The next speaker was President Franklin Carter, of Williams Col- 
lege, whose remarks were substantially as follows : — 


When I entered upon my present duties at Williams College, I 
found the certificate system in use at that institution. I did not at 
that time favor it. I have no doubt that Mr. Waterhouse has rightly 
divined the cause of its origin. It is not strange, however, that when 
a college president finds his college graduates certifying that students 
are prepared, he feels like accepting their statements without further 
question. 

The form of certificate used at Williams has changed somewhat, 
and is now more specific in its details than formerly, but our confi- 
dence in the plan is not at all diminished. After eleven years of 
experience, I am unable to concede any failure in thoroughness of 
scholarship or in other qualifications of admission. 

Ihave in my hand a paper bearing certain data concerning the 
Class of ’91, the last class at whose graduation I was present. It had 
eighty-five students. Three fourths of these entered by certificate 
and one fourth by examination. Of the ten who had been dropped 
for poor work, six entered by certificate and four by examination. 
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The examinations which ave given are no less rigid and careful 
than under the old plan. Indeed there is evidence that no less care 
is taken with us than at other institutions. One student who had 
received but fifty as his mark at Williams applied at another institu. 
tion of prominence, not in New England, and was admitted without 
conditions. 

The proportion of failures in college is about twenty per cent of 
those admitted by examination, and about ten per cent of those who 
come by certificate. As a rule, our best men come by certificate. Of 
course some schools do not sympathize with the certificate system. 
When such schools send their students for examination, as they do, 
we know no better the qualifications of those students after examina- 
tion than we should by certificate. 

Now, as to the effect of the certificate system on the preparatory 
schools, the teachers can say better than I. But I suppose it would 
be claimed that so long as the great universities do not admit except 
by examination, the other colleges are getting the benefit of their 
standard. Schools are sometimes dropped from our list of approved 
preparatory schools, and they are not reinstated. No more students 
are received by us from those schools. 

So far as the New England colleges are concerned, our relations 
with them are thoroughly friendly. Our action in receiving students 
by certificates does not lower scholarship, we believe. For myself, I 
feel bound to say, after eleven years of experience, during which I 
have constantly watched the operation of the system, that it has not 
produced any degradation of scholarship, or any other injurious 
result. 

Certain teachers, as is well known, do not take the responsibility of 
giving certificates, and their students take the examination. It is 
observable that some of these students, especially those who have not 
been trained to take examinations, are unfavorably affected. Perhaps 
if the examinations were oral, they would be less troublesome ; for the 
more personal we can be the better. If we could combine the two 
methods in some such way as proposed by Mr. Waterhouse, it would 
doubtless be better than to employ either plan alone. 

If a young man could be sent successively through the examinations 
of all the New England colleges, his experience would be a varied 
one. The application of the examination system is somewhat acci- 
dental and uncertain. All the New England colleges, however, are 
doing good work. Each one that uses the certificate system is care- 
ful to prevent the occurrence of harm from it. Some of the evils sug- 
gested by the theory do not occur in practice. I have gone over 
several classes with care, and find that the number of failures is not 
greater, that the proportion of really successful students is larger, and 
that the effect of the system on the students is not to discourage work. 
I have nothing to regret concerning the use of it at Williams. 

The other side of the case, that affecting the schools, is more 
questionable. Perhaps some of the evils would be obviated, as pre- 
viously suggested, if a combination of the two methods could be 
employed. 
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At this point, President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University, arrived, 
and Mr. Tetlow yielded to him the Chair. 

Prof. T. H. Safford, of Williams College, was the next to speak, as 
follows : —- 


The method of examination arose when the English colleges found 
themselves crowded with numbers. It was a competent method of 
selecting the best from a throng of candidates. But the method has 
the fault of narrowness when it is applied to the task of ascertaining 
the qualifications of candidates for higher study. Therefore, the 
German universities abolished it early in the present century on the 
distinct ground that it did not sufficiently test the students. Now the 
candidates are tested at the Gymnasium, where safeguards can be 
made more thorough, and the candidates are better qualified when 
they enter the university. One result soon noticed, however, was a 
very different degree of preparation in the different preparatory 
institutions. This has led to certificates of three grades; holders of 
numbers one and two become full students in the university, but 
holders of number three can be only partial students. This seems to 
be the most scientific system from a pedagogical stand-point. I do 
not know whether our colleges have come to the point of rigidly 
rejecting unqualified students. Mark Pattison once estimated that at 
the English universities only three sevenths of the students were 
qualified for their work, while the remaining four sevenths were un- 
qualified. It is doubtful what the ratio of the two classes would be 
in American colleges. 


Mr. M. Grant Daniell, of the Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, said: — 


I am one of those who have hitherto declined to use this so-called 
privilege of certification, for to me it seems a privilege to the college 
rather than to the school. I cannot see of what value it could be to 
me. My teaching would not be modified. I want to know the re- 
quirements of the college; this I learn from the catalogue, but also 
from the examination papers set. In either case, I try to reach the 
standard indicated. 

Upon the general question, the opening paper has covered my own 
opinion. Some additions to the exceptional cases noted might be 
mentioned. A boy may, under the restraining influence of home and 
school, be kept to good work, and may enter college with honor. 
Yet after entrance he may fall from grace. This happens occasion- 
ally. If this should occur, the preparatory teacher might receive 
warning from the college that his teaching is not up to the standard, 
for some applications of the certificate system tacitly assume that the 
preparatory teacher is responsible for the pupil till he graduates. 
This assumption is a false one. 

The theory of the certificate system has a good and sound basis. 
In the Amherst circular of April 20, 1891, the following passage 
occurs : — 


“The Faculty of Amherst College, after an experience of several 
years in receiving students upon certificate from a small number of 


, 
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preparatory schools of high grade, have come to feel that the certifj- 
cate of fitness to enter college, made out by a conscientious teacher 
of sound scholarship who has for several years supervised the work 
of the student, forms an even more satisfactory basis for admission to 
college than does the test of an examination.” 


Very true. The teacher must indeed, know better. The opinion 
of the teacher ought certainly to be regarded in the case of those 
candidates who for any temporary cause do poorly. But examina- 
tions as they are do very well. There are exceptional cases of unex- 
pected failure or of overrating, but in the main the system works well, 
I prefer to have my pupils examined, and so I decline to send certifi- 
cates to exempt them from examination. 

President Carter mentions a change at Williams toward closer 
details in the certificates required. The pettiness of some certificate 
blanks seems to me an objectionable element in the case. If the col- 
lege says, “‘ We have confidence in your ability; we know your 
reputation ; we have observed how your pupils succeed in college; 
we are glad to receive your certificate,” is it not humiliating in addi- 
tion to be asked these questions? Let us suppose that this question, 
*¢ Does the pupil know all the rules and exceptions in Latin prosody ?” 
is sent to Mr. Collar. Would he not reply, “Is thy servant a dog’ 
that he should do this thing ?” 


(Mr. Collar rose to say that he should reply, rather, “‘ He doesn’t 
know any of them.’’) 


On one occasion, in conversation with Dr. Samuel Taylor, I asked 
him whether by his method he was able to get over all the ground 
required by the college. ‘‘ No,” he said. ‘* But don’t your boys 
get conditioned?” ‘ Well,” rejoined the Doctor, “ what of it?” 


Mr. J. Y. Bergen, Jr., Master in the English High School, Boston, 
spoke as follows :— 


Two of the easily-besetting sins of fitting schools are: 1. They 
have a tendency to run in too narrow grooves. The thought occurs 
too frequently, “Is that likely tobe set in the entrance examination ?” 
2. A boy sometimes carries from four to eight subjects at a time, in 
order that he may be fresh in them all at the time of examination. 
This is a very poor plan, for a lack of homogeneousness in a boy’s 
work sadly militates against success, and a boy of sixteen or eighteen 
years can do much better with three or four subjects than with seven 
or eight. Both these difficulties may be obviated by the use of the 
certificate plan. 


Mr. William T. Peck, Principal of the Classical Department in the 
Providence High School, said : — 


I have had experience with the certificate system for some years. 
Most of it has been with the certificates allowing the larger freedom. 
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It was with regret I observed that President Carter seemed to favor 
more detailed certificates. Where one sends to ten different colleges, 
as we do, such details fetter the work. Once a certificate was re- 
turned to me because I had employed Arnold’s Prose Composition, 
instead of another, and I had to put the pupil over a certain number 
of lessons in the other book. So in mathematics, I find myself ques- 
tioned as to how I have taught it. These are hindrances rather than 
helps to preparation. I favor certificates heartily, but not those that 
call for minute details. 


Rev. F. D. Blakesley, of East Greenwich Academy, arose to say : — 


I, too, am in favor of the certificate system. I believe it to be a 
safe plan. The tendency in preparatory schools is constantly toward 
increased thoroughness. The diploma of my school and my certifi- 
cate are practically the same thing. Sometimes when I have refused 
a certificate, the candidate has entered college without conditions 
the next fall. In one extreme case, a man whom I told that he 
could not have my certificate, entered college at once by examination, 
after a year went to another college where he entered a higher class, 
and actually graduated with A. B. three years after leaving the 
Academy. Sometimes, it is clear, the examination is more lax than 
the certificate. 


Mr. William F. Bradbury, Head Master of the Cambridge Latin 
School, spoke thus : — 


Ido not understand the logic of the last statement. Mr. Water- 
house claimed that the fact that a boy does well in college shows that 
he was prepared to enter. Not atall. I was not fit to enter college 
when I did, but I did fairly well after entrance. It is said that well 
prepared boys sometimes get ‘“‘rattled”” on examination, but a boy 
ought not to get “rattled.” If he does, he simply shows that he has 
not had practice enough. As to detailed certificates, they involve 
altogether too much trouble to warrant their being imposed upon 
preparatory teachers. The colleges might well accept students who 
are prepared for Harvard, but not all of them do. The examinations 
for admission ought to be set with care. ‘This is not always the case, 
as in a certain German paper at Harvard, which is evidently unfair. 

For myself, I have no objections to certifying pupils. I like it. 
It is to the non-certifying which is involved that I object. A refusal to 
certify costs the favor of the parent and sometimes of the Committee, 
and is unsafe at times for the teacher. I want the college to assume 
the responsibility. If Harvard College had asked me to certify my 
boys, it would have lost several good ball players. 


Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
was the next speaker. 


When the subject was before us some years ago, I advocated the 
certificate system. Subsequent experience has modified my views in 
a degree, and has led me to look upon the examination system more 
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favorably. The marking of the colleges is better. More rational 
papers are set. At Phillips Academy one hundred and forty-six boys 
were examined this year, a number large enough to warrant an induc. 
tion. It is surprising and gratifying to find that nota boy was re 
jected who ought to have passed, and not one passed who ought to 
have been rejected. The use of the certificate system with students 
who go to colleges admitting by certificate, gives us no embarassment, 
Pressure is sometimes brought to bear upon us, but we have to refuse 
if the case demands it. Perhaps we are relieved of some annoyances 
under which high-school teachers rest because of the absence of 
relatives of our boys. On the whole, I regard the certificate system 
as the ideal one, but I am better satisfied with the practical working 
of examinations than I ever expected to be. : 


Dr. Mackenzie, of the Lawrenceville School, who was present, was 
called for by the audience, but desired to be excused from taking part 
in the discussion. 

Mr. W. F. Bradbury added a word :— 


I agree with Dr. Bancroft, that examinations are now almost 
always fair, and the marking just. Exceptions occur, but are rare, 
I do not see how the colleges can in any other way tell so well what 
they want, as by the papers they set. The best way to prepare a boy 
to pass them is to give him tests based on previous examinations. 


Dr. Robert P. Keep, of the Norwich Free Academy, said : — 


I hesitate to speak at this time because I have only minor points to 
mention. It seems to me, however, that the combination of the two 
methods now in use in New England is a good one. The smaller 
colleges have reasons for accepting certificates. The schools, also, 
are well informed about college standards, by the examinations given 
at the larger colleges. I am always interested to see what boys can do 
after they enter college. It is a very great benefit toa boy of the 
type we sometimes call “ bumptious” to receive the reproof of a 
deserved condition. I think teachers may always feel at liberty to 
send to college a personal statement of the characteristics of the 
pupils certificated. 


Mr. William C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School : — 


I wish to refer to a point raised by Mr. Bradbury. The educative 
value of college examinations is very great. It would bea pitr to lose 
it. They have a large influence in shaping school courses, and in 
showing teachers where to lay the emphasis in their instruction. 
Take the examinations in geometry at Harvard College, for instance. 
There has been no formal announcement of change, but the silent 
influence of the examinations has revolutionized the teaching of 
geometry in the New England schools that prepare for Harvard. 
Memorizing is set aside completely. In general, the influence of the 
Harvard examinations has been to raise the standard of teaching. In 
general, but not in a// cases. They still cling to questions in grammar 
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upon the papers in Latin and Greek. I have said this before, and 
intend to say it again. The harm done arises from the fact that so 
many teachers will not distinguish ; they travel on in the old way. 

The certificate system is not a safe one for teachers. Sometimes 
to refuse a certificate is as much as the place of a teacher is worth. 
I fear the certificate colleges have had a bad effect upon the schools. 
I can conceive of circumstances under which, if a boy’s going to ‘col- 
lege depended on me and I was insecure in my position, I could not 
keep the standard up. Let all the colleges that can afford it give up 
accepting certificates, and thus lift up the schools. The system has 
been called an ideal one. Under our present circumstances it is not 
ideal. But the time may come when it will be. 


Mr. A. L. Goodrich, of the Salem High School, said: — 


My experience is that the two systems work well together. There 
are exceptions. One recently occurred in my case. I refused a cer- 
tificate to a boy, the son of an opponent of mine. He will never get 
over it, and I know I never shall. But concerning certificates, let me 
ask some one to explain why so many questions in detail are deemed 
necessary. 


Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, of Wellesley College, was asked to 
reply. She said : -- 


The necessity for requiring such details as have been alluded to is 
forced upon some of the colleges by experience. For instance, upon 
three certificates from a high school not a hundred miles from Boston, 
the pupils were credited with only twenty lessons in Greek prose com- 
position. The principal would hardly believe me, till I showed it to 
him in print, that we required twice that amount. These girls would un- 
doubtedly have been unable to carry the work of the first college year. 
The number of cases in which some of the requirements are not met is 
great. There are other contributory schools besides those in New 
England. From a large city high school in the West, a student came 
whose certificate revealed such a lack that a year in a preparatory 
school was advised and taken. Thus the student was saved the 
humiliation of being dropped, and losing, perhaps, one more year. 
But we at Wellesley are moving in the direction of simplicity. There 
are now no details required in preliminaries, but they are deemed 
necessary in finals. 


Mr. A. L. Goodrich: — 


That amounts to saying that many certificates are not made out 
properly. 


Dr. R. P. Keep : — 


Is it not the case, rather, that these detailed questions are needed 
to bring teachers to a close examination of the requirements of the 
individual college? Is not this a just requirement? 


Mr. A. L. Goodrich :— 
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As to the privilege of sending certificates, I do not care for it with 
reference to boys. But it is a valuable thing to get this privilege for 
the girls. I hope all possible details may be omitted however. 


President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College, said : — 


I desire to testify to the benefit of the certificate system for woman. 
I do not believe in the total and universal depravity of man as 
strongly as Mr. Waterhouse has put it, perhaps because I have the 
task of teaching women rather than men. Men of backbone enough 
to refuse certificates have been found. Our experience is essentially 
the same as that of Williams : the certificate students are quite as good 
as those who come by examination. There is, however, a reason for 
receiving women by certificate that does not apply to men. It is not 
wise on physical grounds to subject women to examinations at fixed 
times. It involves a useless nervous waste. It is far better to accept 
the testimony of teachers. 


Mr. John F. Casey, of the English High School, Boston, said: — 


A progressive college ought to have examinations. For a few cases 
something besides ought to be provided, namely, the master’s 
certificate. 

My conceptions of the infallibility of examinations received a shock 
early in my life, when, notwithstanding Dr. Gardner’s special com- 
mendation for my mathematics, I was conditioned in that subject on 
entrance to Harvard. The examination system certainly failed with 
me. I don’t believe in its infallibility, and I haven’t much faith in 
the certificate system, either. 


Mr. F. A. Waterhouse : — 


The fact that students received by certificate do as good work as 
those admitted by examination is not conclusive evidence of the value 
of the certificate system. ‘There are more or less pupils in all the 
good schools who are preparing for examination at Harvard, Yale, or 
Amherst. The school machinery is set for that product, and the 
certificated pupils come under its influence. Hence all are trained to 
the Harvard standard, or they would not do so well in college. As 
to the waste of nervous energy of girls by examination, I regard much 
feeling of this kind asa false sentiment. Girls can be trained to take 
examinations without undue strain. 


Mr. D. O. S. Lowell, of the Roxbury Latin School, said: — 


I believe we should make use of certificates, but just as little as 
possible. A poorly fitted boy, whose opportunities have been meagre, 
might well be admitted to college on the teacher’s guarantee of his 
essential ability. Such boys should be saved to culture by the cer 
tificate system. Rejected pupils upon occasion might be treated the 
same way. 


Mr. Horace M. Willard, of Howard Seminary, was the next 
speaker : — 
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Six years ago we went over this same question. It is interesting 
to see the same persons ranged on the same side now as then. In 
Boston and its vicinity, where the preparatory schools have the best 
material to work with, the teachers naturally prefer examinations. 
Outside schools are less happily situated. There are special cases, 
moreover, in which the certificate is a great advantage. I don’t mind 
what details are asked for, if the colleges will only give the girls and 
boys a chance to show their ability. 


President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, was called for, 
and responded as follows : — 


I have been much interested in this debate. The question is one 
that the secondary schools will ultimately settle for all the colleges in 
the country, except the few strongest universities. I have been 
amused both by the objections made to certificates and by the grounds 
on which they are favored. If I were a teacher in a secondary school, 
I should not be willing to accept the verdict of my pupil’s first year in 
college. Some schools would suffer if the records were published. 
Some boys cannot bear freedom at first, before they have learned to 
cope with it, and may not do as well as when under the restraint of 
the school. Moreover, there might be promising pupils who could 
not get certificates, and the teachers might be justified in refusing 
them, too. Pupils do good work in college, sometimes, who have 
not done good work in the school, just as the converse is true. The 
certificate method is, therefore, deficient as a test of ability. 

My main ground for preferring examinations at Harvard is this: 
An examination in school or in college is a good test of acquired 
power, while a certificate that a boy has been over so many books is 
no test of power, but a very inferior sort of evidence. We have tried 
to make the Harvard examinations genuine tests of power, and it is 
delightful to hear confirmation of our success from teachers present. 

In New England both systems are at work. I regretted the intro- 
duction of the certificate system because it seems to be a method of 
drawing the line between institutions. The results have not dimin- 
ished my regret. I have recently made two journeys to observe how 
this system was working. It was introduced some twenty years ago 
by Michigan University, and has spread all over the West. The 
Regents brought it into New York, and from New York it entered 
New England, being used first in the institutions which came into 
competition with New York schools. All over the West it is used 
without safeguards, and in New England it is not accompanied by 
adequate examination of schools. Our practice cannot be compared 
with that of Germany. The latter has the utmost possible safe- 
guards. The firm hand of the government is on the secondary 
schools. The examination of their pupils at leaving is by a power 
from above. There is no such possibility in the United States, and 
we should not be deceived by thinking there can be. 

How is the inspection of schools managed in Michigan? A few 
schools may sometimes receive a visit of a day from a professor ; a 
larger number have even less time. I went intoa Chicago school and 
spent a brief time in a number of recitations here and there about the 
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building. On leaving I was asked by the principal, “ Will Harvard 
take my certificate?” When I answered that I had been there too 
short a time to know anything about the school, he told me that the 
Michigan professor had been there even a shorter time, and yet his 
certificate was received at Ann Arbor. In California the inspection 
of approved schools is better than elsewhere in the country, but there 
each school is visited but once in three years, and at best by but one or 
two examiners for a day. The certificate method is now used without 
adequate safeguards ; let us be careful. ’ 

Experienced teachers will be glad to feel that examinations are 
likely to be continued in the two largest universities of New England. 
Like some who have spoken to-day, I should be sorry to lose the 
educative effect of examinations. I have seen them work improve- 
ment in every department of the Harvard requirements. Testimony 
comes not only from New England but from all over the West. 
Some months ago, a stranger in a railroad car remarked to me that 
the man who had set the geometry papers at Harvard for the last 
fifteen years had taught more geometry than anybody else in the 
country. This illustrates a power we cannot dispense with. Any 
college that drops examinations will not long be leading. It will 
yield its leadership to some college that exercises this progressive 
influence. 


With these words from President Eliot, the debate came to a close 
and the Association adjourned for the afternoon. 


Fripay EVENING. 


At 7.45, President Dwight assumed the Chair and introduced Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard University, who gave a most 
interesting address upon “ Ethical Training in School and College.” 
This address will be printed in full in the Forum for January. A 
synopsis of it is here given. 


Of late there has been a strong disposition on the part of the public, 
teachers, and the press to introduce instruction in Ethics into the 
schools. Confessedly important everywhere, right conduct has in a 
republic a double consequence ; because any failure in it there imme- 
diately reacts upon the whole social organization. At a time, too, 
when the church and the home, which hitherto have had the chief 
charge of moral education, are experiencing a great transformation if 
not enfeeblement, there seems to be need of bringing supplemental 
moral forces to bear upon the young from some other quarter. The 
natural quarter in which to look for them is the schools. These have 
already accomplished so much in equipping the young intellectually 
that they now might well be expected to undertake more specifically 
the task of lessons in conduct; especially since experience shows that 
the intellectual and moral natures cannot safely be separated, but that 
strength or weakness in one side soon shows itself as strength or 
weakness in the other. 

In spite, however, of these reasons the lecturer announced his belief 
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that the teaching of Ethics to children would be found difficult and 
dangerous, much more likely to demoralize than to invigorate them. 
For Ethics is the science of conduct ; morality, its practice. The one 
has its rise in conscious and ordered knowledge ; the other more often 
in inherited and half instinctive custom. Teaching has to do with the 
former. Through directing conscious attention to certain classes of 
facts, it seeks to make those facts better understood, and through 
this bettered understanding it hopes ultimately to affect favorably the 
methods of organizing a certain tract of life. So it must proceed in 
Ethics. Here, too, it must make the young person more conscious of 
what he is doing and more disposed to analyze conduct into its prin- 
ciples. 

But consciously directed conduct is vague, slow, and vacillating. In 
the region of the personal life, especially during the early years, con- 
sciousness distorts and breaks up that swiftness, sureness, and firm- 
ness which characterize instinctive action. Virtue is not knowledge, 
but habit ; and ready habit, so far from being induced by knowledge, 
is, especially in the initial stages of knowledge, enfeebled or altogether 
broken. 

Is this, however, always the case? Can no performance be taught ? 
A multitude of arts rest upon a scientific basis, and it is, indeed, one 
of the distinctive marks of modern eucation that through its labor- 
atories and machine shops it largely aims at teaching how to do as 
well as how to know. But there is a peculiarity in Ethics. Being 
intimately connected with the personal life, it is affected more imme- 
diately and more unfavorably by the activity of consciousness than are 
those studies which lie more remote. For this reason nobody would 
think of establishing a class or text-book in manners, important as 
all feel the subject to be. It is even questionable how far a young 
person’s attention may be helpfully turned upon his speech. The 
scientific treatment of either speech or deportment does not invig- 
orate the child’s practical power. If he is not rendered self conscious 
by such teaching, it is because he probably attaches little meaning to 
what is said. 

Similar effects occur in the moral field. In Germany it has long 
been customary to have religio-ethical instruction in all the public 
schopls. Every young German must have been submitted to such 
training. Yet it is not noticeable that in Germany the youth are more 
devout or moral than the youth of America. Lessons may have been 
learned, may have been carefully explained, but they do not connect 
themselves with life. And so it would be if in our own schools we 
try to teach the rules of righteousness,— we shall touch the child’s moral 
life in very few spots. At most, he will assume that the text-book 
exhibits the way in which some people play the game of life ; but he 
will seldom think of testing its applicability to himself. He will in 
general remain unaffected by the official statement; and to remain 
unaffected when important truths are uttered is to become dulled. 

But the benumbing influence, which results from the failure to 
comprehend the abstract statement of a living thing, is not the great- 
est danger. For here and there a pupil will discover what his teacher 
is talking about. Moral consciousness will be stirred, the self-ques- 
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tioning spirit aroused; and instead of entering heartily into outward 
interests the little moralist will henceforth occupy himself with analyz- 
ing his motives, assessing the worth of his performance, and cringing 
under the lash of duty. Nothing more easily becomes morbid than 
the young conscience. Particularly in New England and among those 
of the finest fibre the disease of over-conscientiousness is widespread. 

Yet much may still be done. If Ethics, the conscious realization of 
moral principles, is unfit for the teaching of schools, it should always 
have an honored place in college instruction. By the time a young 
man reaches college he has generally begun to criticize the world, to 
fee] the pressure of its problems, and to long for their rational solution. 
At such a time the scientific study of conduct may well begin. But 
even then it should be hedged about with three safeguards; it should 
not be a required study ; it should be pursued as a science, critically ; 
the students being directly informed that the course is not designed 
to make them better men; and the students’ own minds should be set 
to work and prevented from passively absorbing their instructor’s 
beliefs. 

After all, the division between the college age and the school age 
is an arbitrary one. Some men mature early, others late. Greatly 
is it to be desired that when the young person begins definitely to 
consider right and wrong, he should have at hand some friend who 
shall know when self-conscious scrutiny may wisely be encouraged and 
when it is in danger of morbidness. Only one in close personal re- 
lations is serviceable here. The work is best done by parent or min- 
ister. But in defect of these, the teacher may do much, making him- 
self a friend to those committed to him, and dealing with them, not 
in classes, but as individuals. 

Though ethical training, too, may have no place in the schools, it 
should not be forgotten that moral training is and must be perpetual 
there. From the very beginning of its life, the youth inhabits a moral 
world, and encounters a moral order wherever he turns. Institutions 
encompass him. Each person is not called upon to think out and con- 
struct for himself a moral universe, but rather to adjust himself har- 
moniously to the one in which he finds himself. And in this work of 
assisting natural adjustment to already existing institutions, every 
well ordered school may bear a helpful part. The help will come, 
not so much through conscious appeal to will and intelligence, or 
instruction, as through what may be called moral suggestion, that is, 
the unconscious influence by which the little life is surrounded. For 
purposes of moral discipline, the management and temper of the 
school are more important than any text-book. A courteous, thorough, 
honest teacher is engaged in moral suggestion all day long Care, 
too, should be taken that the ideals of good form which prevail in the 
school are wholesome and remote from pettiness. And, lastly, no 
more helpful stimulus can be given toa young man than to meet, 
every day, a teacher whom he admires and wishes to resemble. 


At the close of the address, the members of the Association and 
their guests were invited to the libraries of the Latin and High 
Schools and the adjoining rooms, where refreshments were served and 
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an hour spent in delightful social intercourse. The committee in 
charge of this social meeting were: Dr. Moses Merrill, Mr. M. Grant 
Daniell, and Miss Julia A. Eastman. 


SATURDAY MornInc. 
The Association was called to order at 9.30 A.M.; President 
Dwight occupied the Chair. 
Mr. John Tetlow, for the Executive Committee, nominated twenty 
one persons for membership. These were unanimously elected. 
Their names are as follows : — 


Herbert Gray Buehler, Lakeville, Conn. (teacher in the Hotchkiss 
School) ; George R. Carpenter, Boston (associate professor of Eng- 
lish in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology) ; Charles M. Clay, 
Roxbury, Mass. (head master of Roxbury High School) ; Charles H. 
Forbes, Andover, Mass. (teacher in Phillips Academy) ; James S. Gar- 
land, Concord, Mass. (proprietor of Home School for Boys) ; Edwin 
H. Hall, Cambridge, Mass. (assistant professor of physics in Harvard 
University) ; David W. Hoyt, Providence, R. I. (principal of Provi- 
dence High School) ; Charles H. Levermore, Boston, Mass. (associate 
professor of history in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology) ; 
Emory Lyon, Providence, R. I. (senior principal of University Gram- 
mar School) ; Clifford H. Moore, Andover, Mass. (teacher in Phillips 
Academy) ; Margarethe Miiller, Wellesley, Mass. (instructor in Ger- 
man at Wellesley College) ; William Rice Newhall, Wilbraham, Mass. 
(principal of Wesleyan Seminary); E. D. Russell, Lynn, Mass. 
(master of Lynn Classical High School) ; E. W. Sampson, Newton, 
Mass. (teacher in the High School) ; W. Scott, Suffield, Conn. (prin- 
cipal of Connecticut Literary Institution) ; William H. Terrill, Andover, 
Mass. (teacher in Phillips Academy) ; Isaac Thomas, New Haven, 
Conn. (principal of Hillhouse High School) ; Francis A. Walker, 
Boston, Mass. (president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology) ; 
William Marshall Warren, Cambridgeport, Mass. (assistant professor 
of philosophy, School of Liberal Arts, Boston University) ; Webster 
Wells, Boston, Mass. (associate professor of mathematics in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology) ; Benaiah L. Whitman, Water- 
ville, Me. (president of Colby University). 


Mr. Ray Greene Huling, Secretary and Treasurer, made report as 
follows : — 


The number of members at the opening of the present meeting was 
one hundred and seventy-two. Twenty-one have to-day been elected 
tomembership. The present number is, therefore, one hundred and 
ninety-three. Of these members, ninety are from the colleges and 
one hundred and three from the schools. 


The condition of the treasury is shown by the following state- 
ment :— 
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The report of the Secretary and Treasurer was received and placed 
on file. 


Dr. William Gallagher, of Williston Seminary, presented the report 
of the Nominating Committee. This report was adopted and the 
officers thus nominated were elected. Their names are as follows: — 

President, John Tetlow. 

Vice-Presidents, L. Clark Seelye and Cecil F. P. Bancroft. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Ray Greene Huling. 

Executive Committee (with the preceding), Helen A. Shafer, Horace 
M. Willard, Charles W. Eliot, Elmer H. Capen, Francis A. Waterhouse. 

Committee to confer with the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations, William F. Bradbury (term ex- 
pires 1893), William C. Collar (term expires 1894), William T. Peck 
(term expires 1895). 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, Chairman, presented the report of the Com- 
mittee to confer with the Commission of Colleges in New England on 
Admission Examinations, as follows : — 
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REPORT. 


The Committee to Confer with the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations have no formal report to make. 
They think it proper, however, to refer to their report of last year, and 
to the action taken on that report by this Association. They stated 
last year that they had received no invitation to a conference, and 
were, therefore, in no condition to make specific report. 

This Association regarded with favor the suggestion that the Com- 
mittee be invited to appear before the Commission, and they have 
held themselves ready to respond to any such invitation. They may 
say that some interesting material which might be presented at such a 
conference, bearing especially upon the subject of entrance examina- 
tions in English, has come into their hands, but they do not feel that 
it could properly be made use of in a report to the Association. 

The Committee would hope that during the coming year a confer- 
ence may bé arranged. It seems to them that such a conference is 
the necessary preliminary to any report. They certainly could make 
no recommendations without instructions from the Association ; nor 
do they see any way in which the colleges could so readily learn what 
is feasible for the schools as by conference with this Committee. 
They are sure that ample material for consideration will be found at 
hand at any such conference. 


Very respectfully submitted, 


Ropert P. KEEp. 
WILLIAM F. BrapsBury. 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR. 


After reading this report, Dr. Keep added a few words, advocating 
a conference between the Commission and the Committee, the results 
of which might be put into the form of a syllabus of the subjects on 
which students are prepared for college. He instanced Latin, as a 
good subject for the first conference. He alluded also to the pro- 
posed enlargement of the scope of the Commission, as a very desir- 
able change. The report was then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. John Tetlow called attention to the resolution of last year 
recommending the enlargement of the powers of the Commission. 
Its lack of definiteness had been pointed out by some representatives 
of the colleges, and a more definite statement asked for. He moved 
the appointment by the Chair of a Committee of three, of whom Mr. 
Collar should be one, to consider the matter and report what action 
was desirable. The Chair appointed for this purpose Mr. W. C. 
Collar, Mr. John Tetlow, and Dr. Keep. 

The subject assigned for discussion was then taken up: “ Theoreti- 
cal Knowledge and Practical Facility in Algebra: to what extent is 
each Important in Preparation for College?” 
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Prof. J. M. Peirce, of Harvard University, presented the subject in 
an interesting address. See page 535. 
Following him Mr. William F. Bradbury spoke as follows : — 


In Professor Peirce’s remarks I find nothing whatever to object to, 
He rightly places the emphasis on practice rather than theory, yet 
mentions certain simple matters of theory that ought to be mastered, 
One such point occurs to me. The boy must &now, in finding the 
greatest common divisor, that he cannot remove a factor which is a 
common factor, and that, if he does remove a common factor, he must 
put it in again. But the main thing is practice, of which there should 
be a vast amount. The work should be neatly done. Habits of 
working neatly and rapidly should be set up so that the boy will not 
get “rattled” on the admission examination. Practice is absolutely 
essential; theory is helpful only to a degree. One can work with 
logarithms, for instance, without comprehending the theory on which 
they are constructed. 

I would like to say a word about the Harvard examination papers 
in Algebra. Some of them are very hard. I could not always do 
them myself in an hour and a half —the time allowed — and get one 
hundred per cent. [Mr. Bradbury here displayed a number of ex- 
amples from recent Algebra papers, to which exception might be taken.] 
Do I want these examinations made any easier? I don’t know 
that Ido. It is a liberal education to a boy to learn to do them. If 
he can do them perfectly in the assigned time he ought to have his 
degree on entrance, instead of waiting four years for it. 


Professor Truman H. Safford, of Williams College, then took the 
floor, saying: — 


I am happy to find myself in agreement with the speakers who have 
preceded me, both as to the importance of this subject, and as to the 
necessity that a few theoretic principles be permanently learned. 
Logarithms have been referred to. I should say that in order that 
logarithms may be used well, the law of exponents must be thor- 
oughly learned ; this includes cases in which the exponents are whole 
positive numbers, negative, and fractional numbers. Does the boy 
know this in whole or in part? Can he work well with continuous 
quantities as well as discontinuous numbers? To what extent is re- 
view of the high-school Algebra necessary in college? These are im- 
portant questions for the college authorities to determine. It is only 
when the preparatory subjects have been taught fully that the colleges 
can go right on. 

The Harvard examinations in Algebra are probably not too hard on 
the whole. But there is evidence that high-school teaching in this 
subject is frequently cramped for lack of time. Algebra ought to be 
begun in the elementary schools ; there is no escape from that. Other 
countries have been able to begin the subject earlier than we. That 
a reform in our own country is needed is self-evident. 


In answer to a request, Mr. Bradbury gave some details of the 
work in Algebra in the Cambridge Latin School, as follows :— 
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The subject is taught by a lady teacher. The pupils have Algebra 
five days a week for the greater part of the first year —till May, 
when the metric system is taken instead. Later, in the year before 
they take their preliminaries, they have about a hundred lessons in a 
more difficult book. About February 1 of this year, they begin work- 
ing examination questions of previous years. They are made to work 
them in the exact allotted time. This is a weekly exercise, on 
Friday. All incorrect examples are worked over and corrected by the 
following Thursday, when the teacher goes over them, giving all 
needed explanations. The training to rapid and accurate work is 
very important. Hence the element of time is one on which empha- 
sis is needed. 


Prof. Peirce added a few words, thus : — 


I have been much cheered by what I have heard this morning. It 
isno part of my purpose to defend the Harvard examinations in 
Algebra. Ina long series of papers, some mistakes are inevitable, 
and some errors of the press will creep in. But if our method in the 
end reaches the results at which we aim, if it passes those who ought 
to pass and rejects those who ought not to be admitted, as the testi- 
mony seems to show, then the details of the method are not impor- 
tant. Something has been said about teaching the boy “short cuts ” 
in Algebra. ‘Short cuts” ought by no means to be omitted, for 
‘going across lots ” is the essential thing in Algebra. 


Mr. Bradbury : — 


Prof. Peirce has expressed my opinion exactly. On the whole, I do 
not want the examinations easier. They furnish an excellent means 
of training for the students, and it is one of the keenest pleasures in 
teaching to see the boys grow by the stimulus of such work. 


This closed the discussion. 

Mr. Wm. C. Collar, for the special committee appointed earlier in 
the session, presented a report as follows : — 

Your committee recommend : — 

1. That the Commission of Colleges in New England on Admission 
Examinations be authorized by the Associated Colleges to arrange for 
at least one conference annually with the Committee to Confer with 
the Commission of Colleges in New England of this Association. 

2. That the function of the Commission, instead of being limited 
as at present to the consideration of uniform requirements, be so 
enlarged as to include the whole subject of requirements for admission 
to college and methods of examining. 

3: That the Commission be authorized to propose questions for 
discussion to the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wo. C. COoLtar, 
Joun TETLOw, 
Rosert P. KEEP, 
Committee. 
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On motion of Dr. Gallagher, the report of this committee was 
adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to communicate these 
recommendations to the presidents and faculties of all the New Eng- 
land colleges. : 

Mr. Collar called attention to Dr. Keep’s suggestion of the pres. 
entation by our Committee to Confer, etc., to the Commission of a pro- 
posed syllabus of topics and methods on some subject of preparation 
for college. He thought this a very useful suggestion. In Latin, 
for instance, there is now no consensus of opinion concerning subjects 
or methods. Our Committee could present the schoolmaster’s view, 
and the Commission could show what the colleges want. He there- 
fore offered the following motion : — 


That it is the judgment of this Association that its Committee do 
present to the Commission, if invited to meet that body, a syllabus of 
subjects and methods in Latin. 


This motion was seconded by Mr. Tetlow, who remarked : — 


It is doubtless known to many present that at the recent Saratoga 
meeting a committee of ten was appointed, with President Eliot as 
Chairman, and was provided with $2,500 to carry on its work. Its 
function is to canvass the courses of study in secondary schools with 


reference to the subjects taught, the hours, the relative importance of 
each subject, etc. When it has made its investigations it will appoint 
sub-committees for further examination of each subject. This com- 
mittee will meet November 9, in New York. ‘Thesub-committees will 
probably meet during the Christmas vacation. The plan involved in 
Mr. Collar’s motion cannot come into conflict with this movement. 
The more consideration given to these subjects the better. The par- 
tial results reached in either case will illumine rather than obscure 
those reached by the other agency. Therefore I favor the passage 
of this motion. 


Mr. Bradbury inquired why the motion was limited to Latin. 

Mr. Collar explained that the object was to consider successively 
the several subjects. Latin was named merely as the one to begin 
with, 

The motion of Mr. Collar was then unanimously passed, and the 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Association came to a close by 
adjournment. 

Ray GREENE HUuLING, Secrefary. 

New Beprorp, Mass. 
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The Beginner's Greek Book. By JOHN WituiamMs Wuite, Ph. D. 
(Harv.), Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Boston, Ginn 
& Co., 1892. —74 X 5 in., pp. xvi, 428, (vocabularies) 70, with map. 


Under this title Professor White has put forth a thorough revision 
of his First Lessons in Greek, originally published in 1876, While 
the new book follows the same general plan as the old, and is intended 
to occupy the same period of study, it includes many improvements 
and additions. Instead of referring to sections of the Grammar which 
are to be learned as a part of the lesson, the book is complete in 
itself. The book is dedicated * to Professor Goodwin, whose grammar 
is followed to some extent, especially in the syntax, but in the main the 
selection and arrangement of the paradigms and the statement of gram- 
matical principles is independent work. Enough grammar is thus fur- 
nished to render no other text-book on this subject needed if Attic, pure 
only, is subsequently read. ‘The importance of acquiring thoroughly 
from the first a gradually increasing vocabulary is more strongly 
emphasized than in the original work, and receives special attention. 
Reviews of lists of words are given as separate lessons, and sugges- 
tions are made for noting the relations of the words to one another 
and to their English equivalents. A new and valuable feature is the 
introduction of connected narrative for translation at an early period. 
The first eight chapters of the Anabasis are also appended, arranged 
as reading lessons. It should be noted that the vocabularies and 
reading exercises are with careful detail adapted to prepare pupils to 
take up the Anabasis at the next stage in their study. 

In commendation of the work it is necessary to say no more than 
that it is an improvement in plan and in execution of a book that has 
been so generally used for a quarter of a century, and that has been 
found so successful in accomplishing the object for which it was 
intended as a text-book. A pupil who had learned fairly well all 
that the new book is intended to teach could readily be prepared in a 
a few weeks’ reading to pass the Harvard examination in elementary 


*To anticipate the curiosity of those who send queries to the Boston 7vanscript, 
it may be stated that the Greek of the dedication, printed as a fragment of iambic tri- 
meter, although it sounds familiar, is apparently not a quotation, but an ingenious 
adaptation. See Sophocles, Antig. 99, or Euripides, Iph. Taur. 595, and dAéschylus, 
Agam. 536. 
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Greek. But if the book is to be completed in one year most teachers 
will probably find it necessary to omit some portions. Indeed, it js 
possible that the author does not intend that the pupil should be 
required to learn thoroughly all that is given, as, for example, the 
lessons on Formation of Words, and the lesson and sections on Word- 
Grouping. These latter, apparently abridged from Vanicek, are use- 
ful for reference, and will often prove new as well as _ instructive 
to the teacher himself. The writer in his own teaching has found no 
injury to result from omitting entirely in the first course of study the 
dual number, which will rarely be found until Homer is reached, and 
the paradigms of contracts in the vowel declensions and of the Attic 
Second, as the few forms of this kind that are met are readily recog- 
nized by the pupil, just as the dialectic forms of Herodotus and 
Homer soon became familiar to the pupil who has acquired thoroughly 
the Attic forms. 

The treatment of the Greek moods and tenses which Professor 
Goodwin has elaborated, and which the author incorporates in the 
present work, has met with so general acceptance and approbation, 
that any criticism of it will only reflect upon the critic. But as one 
who studied Greek before Goodwin’s Grammar was published, the 
writer cannot forbear to express his regret at the prominence given to 
time in the classification, or at any rate the nomenclature of condi- 
tional sentences. The expressions generally used, ‘“ more vivid future,” 
‘less vivid future,” seem to the writer to emphasize what is incidental 
rather than determinative in the thought, and doubtless the author 
would not approve the usage, prevalent in some good schools, of trans- 
lating conditions of the “ more vivid future” form by the future tense, 
which in English is not common after “if,” and which, it should be 
noticed, Professor White never uses in the English sentences which 
he intends to be rendered in this form. 

It should be noted that the author, more successfully than some 
college professors who publish elementary text-books, has shown a 
painstaking appreciation of the need of teachers and pupils in pre- 
paratory schools. The new book is distinctly a valuable addition to 
our means for laying a deep and solid foundation for the study of the 
Greek language and literature. EpwarpD H. CuTLer. 


The Academic Geometry. By WititaM F. Brapsury, A. M., Head 
Master of the Cambridge Latin School. Part I. Plane Geometry. 
Boston, Thompson, Brown & Co., 1892.— 78 x 4} in., pp. xvi, 220. 
Price 75 cents. 

This work is issued as the first part of a new edition of Bradbury’s 

Geometry, which has been before the public for about twenty years. 
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It contains only Plane Geometry, and ought hardly to be called a 
new edition, but rather an entirely new work ; for it bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the extremely diminutive bock it is designed to 
supersede. 

“The Academic Geometry” is a decidedly practical and common 
sense text-book, and contains little that deserves adverse criticism. .One 
does not like to meet in a school text-book with such an expression 
as “ The number of postulates and assumptions ae unlimited,” p. 42, 
but the slip is not a vital one. But the author has made a most un- 
fortunate selection in his definition of parallel lines as “ Lines which 
have the same direction.” This is a definition which has been almost 
universally abandoned by mathematicians, none of whom have yet 
been able to improve upon the definition given by Euclid, two thou- 
sand years ago. The work as a whole, however, is excellent, and 
some of its features are especially to be commended. ‘The amount 
of original work is very great; the definitions are as a rule clear and 
good; the suggestions to teachers might be of great value to teachers 
who are novices in their work; the relations existing between a 
theorem, its converse, and its opposite are set forth much more clearly 
than is usually the case; and the order, arrangement, and presenta- 
tion of the subject matter are extremely good. One or two special 
points may be noted, as illustrating the care with which the book has 
been elaborated. Probably the most familiar proposition of plane 
geometry is the proposition relating to the squares described on the 
three sides of a right triangle. But it is a novelty to find in any work 
of this kind the following proposition, so closely analogous to it: 
“any figure described on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equivalent to the sum of the similar figures of which the other sides 
of the triangle are homologous sides,” p. 103. Such a proposition is 
most valuable in the way of stimulating thought and inquiry on the 
part of the student. Again, on p. 86, in the course of the discussion 
of right triangles, we find the statement made that there are sixteen 
dissimilar right triangles whose sides can be expressed by integral 
numbers, each less than 100, and the sixteen sets of numbers given in 
full. Trifling points like these are elements of no inconsiderable 
importance in the making or the marring of a text-book. 


Levi L. Conant. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
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